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PREFACE 

The ACT National .Center for the Advancement of Educational Practices 
~~{A-CT-National-eenter)-was-f ounded.,. _in:.part.,.. to collect , analyze , and 
disseminate information about crucial educational issues. Following 
ACT's tradition . of service to educators, the ACT. National Center offers 
conferences and publications of interest to the educational . community. 

This publication, "Adult Recruitment Practices," is an outgrowth of a 
national survey on that topic conducted by ACT in 1981. The first 
section of this publication is. devoted to a summary report of findings 
from the survey. 

The second section. of this publication contains a collection of papers 
on topics pertaining to adult recruitment practices'. These papers were 
written by administrators who are active in recruiting and serving the 
adult student population.' 

We sincerely appreciate' the willingness of the survey respondents to 
share their % hard work and creative thinking. Professionals who work 
with adults will benefit from their experience and generosity. 



Patricia Spratt Juliet Kaufmann Lee Noel 

Survey Director Editor Executive Director 
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. ADULT RECRUITMENT PRACTICES 

0 

A REPORT OF A NATIONAL SURVEY 

by 

Patricia Spratt, Juliet Kaufmann, and CLee Noel 
ACT National Center for the Advancement of Educational Practices 

INTRODUCTION 

As more and more adults consider a return to the college campus, many 
postsecondary institutions find it beneficial to assign a person (or 

^exsonsl^from their staff to adult outreach/recruitment efforts! 
Although much initial recruitment is accomplished through media 

^advertising^Jbrochures, radio and TV spoSs republic service announce- 
ments, newspaper^advertisements , and so forth), many colleges and 
universities take a second approach — person-to-person contact. . This 
approach/helps to establish a link, between the needs, and priorities of 
adults and the offerings and services of the institution. For many , 
adults, personal contact with a member of the administrative staff or 
the faculty is the catalyst that turns a prospective student into a 
registered student. 



■ -i » 

ACT's 1981 "Survey of Mult Recruitment Practices" has collected 

current information on the nature and success of person-to-person 
-adult recruiting activities and practices. * We hope this information 
will prove useful to colleges and universities interested in recruit- 
ing adult ..students.. - : . 
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METHODOLOGY 

Two samples of institutions were used in this study: 1) a high-interest 
sample of institutions providing services to adult learners (N = 287), 
identified through an earlier > study entitled "Attracting and Retaining : 
Adult Learners" (ARAL) conducted by the ACT National Center (Levitz and 
Noel, 1980); and 2) a random national sample of postsecondary institu- 
tions, excluding proprietary institutions (N =667). These institu- 
tions were identified through the ACT Institutional Da ta^ Questionnaire, . 
which is used as an information source for the ACT College Planning 
Search Book . The stratification scheme and sample sizes appear in Table 
A below. 

TABLE A 

STRATIFICATION AND SAMPLE SIZES ' 



STRATUM 


ARAL HIGH- 
INTEREST 


DEGREE LEVEL AND 
AFFILIATION 


SAMPLE 
SIZE 


RESPONDENTS 
NUMBER PERCENT 


1 


Yes 


All 


287 


129 


45% 


2 


. No 


Two-Year Public 


177 


65 


37% 


3 


No 


Two-Year Private 


131 


60 


46% 


4 


No 


Four-Year Public 


" .168 


60 


36% 


5 


No 


Four-Year Private 


191 


77 


40% 


Total 






954 


388 


41% 



In August 1981 , surveys were mailed to institutions, addressed to 
"Director of Adult Recruitment." A follow-up mailing, was sent during 
September 1981. Usable responses were received from 388 institutions/ 
for a response rate of 41% . in Table B, the responding institutions 
are displayed by degree level and affiliation. 

. TABLE B 

RESPONSES BY DEGREE LEVEL AND AFFILIATION 



Degree Level Number 



and Affiliation 



% of 

Responding Total 



Two-Year Public ■ 91. 

Two- Year Private 62 

Four-Year Public 113 

Four-Year Private 122 



23% 
16% 
29% 
31% 



Total - 388 



99%* 



Total does not equal 100% due to rounding*, 



The survey questionnaire was designed to obtain information on adult 

outreach/recruitment efforts... The items focused in. particular on 

\ 1 . - . • ... 

person-to-person recruiting—those activities that involve direct con- 

tact between campus personnel and potential adult learners for the 

purposes of providing information and facilitating. enrollment. 



The survey questionnaire, which contained both, multiple choice and 
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open-ended items, was divided into three parts. The first section 
of the survey focused on the extent to which institution's were ■ 
actively recruiting adult learners and comparative levels of enroll- 
ment for traditional-age and adult learners. The second section 
examined adult recruitment activities from a" design and delivery 
perspective. The third section. bf the questionnaire permitted re- 
spondents to provide detailed descriptions of particularly success- 
ful recruiting activities, focusing on the purpose, delivery method, 
impact, and factors that contributed to success; Only institutions 
that actively recruit, adult learners were encouraged to complete 
Parts Two and Three of the survey; 232 (60%) of the total respon- 
dents completed the entire survey. 



FINDINGS 



Part. One 

Part One of the survey identified institutions that actively recruit • 
adult learners. In answer to the questions in Part One, almost all 
respondents supplied information about institutional type, enrollment, 
definitions of "adult learner," needs assessment, and recruitment 
practices. Part Two of the survey was to be completed by only those 
respondents who said that their institutions actively recruited adult 
learners; but some respondents completed Part Two despite the fact 
that they did not make a special effort to recruit adults. 

Institutional Type. The largest group of responses came from four- ' 
year private institutions (31%), while the second-largest (29%')._came 
from four-year public institutions. Two-year private institutions 
responded to the survey in smaller, percentages (16.%) than the other 
three types of institutions (see Table 1) . 

Definition of Adult Learner. By far the largest percentage of 
respondents define adult learners as those who are 25 or older. Four- 
year institutions tend to cite this definition much more frequently " 
than - two-year institutions do, hpwever. The second-most- frequently 
cited definition was any person- with a gap of two to five years in his 
or her education (12%) . This definition is cited more often by two- 
year institutions than by four-year respondents. Adult students are 



defined -as part-time .students, honcredit students, extension or CE 
students, or self-supporting students by very small percentages of * 
respondents . „ 

I i ' ' ■' • ■ ■ • 

Ten percent report having no definition of adult students, while 
* another 11% did not respond to the question. Taken together, these 
two categories make up 21% of respondents (see Table 2) . 

Needs Assessment . 'Although- a majority of survey respondents reported 
that they actively recruited adult learners, less- than one-quarter 
(21%) had actually administered a needs assessment to determine the 
needsof adult learners in their communities ,( see Table 3). 
Public institutions appeared to have administered needs assessments 
more frequently than private institutions, however. 

Methods of Assessing Needs . Written questionnaires — both standard 
and custom-made — appear to be the most popular means of assessing 
the educational needs of adult learners . Eighty-four^ percent of 
respondents who had administered a needs ^assessment reported using 
a written questionnaires. Eighteen percent had conducted teleph&ne 
surveys, while another 18% had conducted personal interviews; only 
6% had used other methods of assessing needs. Two-year private 
institutions reported, using most kinds of needs assessment methods 
much less -frequently than other iiypes of institutions. Passive, 
impersonal methods of assessing the needs of adult learners seem to 



used more widely than interactive personal means (see Table 4) . 



A number of survey respondents included descriptions of their survey' 
instruments and their distribution methods. 1'or example, locally 
developed questionnaires assessing needs may be included in a college 
promotional tabloid or brochure that is either mailed to every home 
in the community or inserted into the local newspaper. More simply, 
a clip-out questionnaire may be printed by itself in the local news- 
paper. - 

One college reported building a brief needs assessment into* its 
registration form, so that enrolling students cou.i 1 express their 
educational needs and the college could determine whether or not it 
was meeting those needs. « Others reported sending questionnaires to 
high school superintendents and teachers, and. to high school 'seniors 
and their parents. Some schools commissioned market feasibility 
studies and needs surveys as part of the development of new educa- 
tional programs. One state education department sponsored a state- 
wide survey of the needs of adult learners. 

Among the standardized needs surveys available, respondents -cited the 
American Council on Education Student Profile and the. ACT Adult 
Learner Needs Assessment Survey, which provides for locally-designed 
items as well as standard items in several categories.. Many 
institutions reported- using several methods to assess, -the needs of 



adult learners: for example, standardized or locally-designed , - 

questionnaires may be followed up by personal of telephone interviews 
with a sample of questionnaire respondents , and by face-to- face inter- 
views with enrolled students. 

Many institutions rely on informal contacts within the community for 
their needs assessment purposes. Some hold ongoing meetings. with key 
community organizers and leaders of public ■ opinion. Others work closely 
with local professional and community organizations; still others 
inquire about needs while holding informal interviews in shopping 
thalls. (For examples of local and standardized needs assessments, 
see appendix following this report). 

Active Recruitment . More than one-half of the survey respondents (56%) 
indicated that their institutions were actively recruiting adult 
learners. Public institutions were about 10% more likely to be- con- 
ducting active recruitment than private institutions. Two-year public 
respondents reported recruiting activity, more frequently than other 
types of institutions, while two-year private respondents reported it 
least frequently (see Table 5) . 

Part Two 

Part Two of the survey focused on the specific types of recruiting, 
activities conducted v by colleges and universities in an effort to 



promote' adult enrollments. The survey questions were designed to 
elicit information about the organization of recruiting efforts; the 
nature of the audience for those efforts? special programs and 
approaches; contact with coiranunity- groups? . and contact with business 
and industry. " 

. . 

*?■ ■ ■ .. 

Respondents to Part Two. Although institutions that did not actively 

{ 

recruit adult learners were not asked to complete Part Two, 4% of them 
did. in all, 60% of survey respondents completed Part Two, while only 
56% indicated that they engaged in active recruitment. Respondents 
from public institutions that did not recruit were somewhat more likely 
to fill out Part Two than other non-recruiting respondents (see Table 6) , 

Office Responsible f or Recruitment . By far the largest percentage of 
respondents named Continuing Education as the unit or office responsible 
for recruitment efforts (48%) . Incidentally, four-year public insti- 
tutions nauied this office far more frequently than other types of re- 
spondents (67%) , while two-year private institutions named it far less 
frequently. - 

The Admissions Office was cited by 37% of respondents . Two-year 
private institutions described Admissions as the responsible office 
almost twice as frequently as other types of respondents (64%) , who 
cited Admissions in roughly similar percentages. ' 
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All other offices - ranging 'from Community Services to Academic 
Affairs and Student Services - are each cited by fewer than 6% of 
the respondents . \^ 

\ ■ 
v 

It is evident, then, that at most institutions . (particularly four-year 

'■ ?v \ ' 

public institutions) , Continuing Education coordinates efforts to 

increase adult enrollments, with Admissions a fairly distant second 

(see Table 7) . \ 

\ 
. \ 

'» \ 
' \ - 

Reporting . Although recruiting of adults is^ not usually conducted 

by the Academic. Affairs Office, according to t:he data summarized above, 

v 

the director of the office or unit that coordinates adult enrollments 

V • 

reports to. the Vice • President for Acader .c Af fairs \at 20% of responding 

: ; \ ; 

institutions (see Table 8). Identical percentages ofyrespondents (13%) 

\ 

stated that the office director reported to the President or the 



Director of Continuing Education. ■ The Director of Admissions and the 
Dean of Students were each named as the supeirvising of ficial^by '10% of 
the respondents, while the Academic Dean was cited by '9%. All\the 
other officials listed in Table 8 were each named by fewer than 7$ of 
the respondents. ' 

Recruiter's Title . Table 9 displays frequently reported titles of 
persons responsible for recruiting adult students against the names 
of institutional offices. The most frequently reported titles are 
Director, Dean, and Assistant Director, and the most frequently report- 
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ed. offices are Continuing Education, Adult Programs, and Admissions. 
(The Adult Programs category includes, "for example, Adult Basic Educa- 
tion, Adult Re-entry Program, Adult Learning Services, Adult Special 
Programs, and so forth.) The largest numbers of responses fell under 
the title Director of Continuing Education (24), Director of Adult 
Programs (19), and Director of Admissions (17). 

By comparing Tables 7 and 9, it is evident that even though the offices 
of Continuing Education and Admissions are responsible for recruiting '■ 
adult students, at 48% and 37% of responding institutions, respective- 
ly, not all directors of those offices are themselves responsible for 
increasing adult enrollments. In fact, Table 8 shows that the Direct- 
ors of Continuing Education and Admissions are the persons to whom the 
director of adult recruitment reports at 13% and 10% of responding 
institutions. Therefore, it is apparent that at some institutions 
support staff rather than executive staff within [the offices of 
Continuing Education, Adult Programs, and Admissions are responsible 
for building adult enrollments. Note, however, that only 60% of the 
institutions that responded to Part Two supplied a title for the person 
carrying out these responsibilities. 

Segmentation of Market , Of all respondents 0 to Part Two, 52% segment 
the adult market for recruiting purposes. Two-year public and four- 
year, private institutions are more likely to subdivide the adult market 
than two-year private and four-year public institutions* (see Table 10) 
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Segments Targeted for Recruiter Contact . The largest percentage of 
respondents that segment the adult population report that the prime 
recruiting target is employed professionals (67%? see Table 11). 
Obviously the easiest to reach, this group is the most likely to take 
advantage of opportunities for educational advancement and tuition 
benefits. The target group cited next most frequently (58%) is women 
who have young children. ' (In fact, two-year public institutions report 
that tHey aim their efforts at this group more frequently than at 
employed professionals.) Many two-year institutions provide child care 
centers in an effort to « attract women who are pursuing motherhood and 
/^education simultaneously. Four-year public institutions, report aiming 
their efforts at employed professionals and at women with young child- 
ren somewhat more often than other types of responding institutions do. 

Senior .citizens represent a significant -market for all types of re- 
sponding institutions, and are wooed by an average, of 55% 'of respond- 
ents, although two-year public schools target them substantially, more 
frequently (69%) than other typestof institutions. Four-year private 
institutions target them quite a "bit less frequently (36%). Displaced 
homemakers wishing/ to finish their,, formal; education and their occupa- 
tional training are. targeted by 53% of respondents; T again, two-year * 
public institutions lead wi€h 69*%, and four-year private respondents 
bring up the rear with 38%. * * 

Employed middle-income persons are targeted" separately by 52% of 



respondents,. although two-year public institutions appear to recruit 
them on a person-to-person basis far less frequently (33%) than other < 
types of institutions. Two-year private and four-year private, respond- 
ents target middle-income persons much more frequently (64% and 69%, 
respectively) than four-year public institutions do. 

Four-year institutions target specific professions far more -frequently 
than two-year institutions do, perhaps because four-year schools typi- 
cally offer a greater variety^of-advartced-prpf essloii al develupnten t — 



courses or refresher courses that are readily applicable to changing 
professional needs. .Although 47% of the respondents report recruiting 
professional groups, only 27% of two-year private respondents appear 
to recruit these groups. Nurses are one such group ~ recruited by 
both public and private four-year schools, but not by two-year schools.. 
On the other hand, banking personnel and accountants are recruited by 
two-year but rarely by four-year institutions, according to the 
survey responses. Another professional group targeted by both two- and 
four-year schools is., government employees— military personnel, fire- 
fighters, police, and white collar government workers „ 

On the average, single parents and veterans are targeted in nearly 
identical percentages (44% and. 42% respectively) , while two-year private 
institutions report tiiat they recruit both groups in significantly high- 
er percentages than other types of respondents do (54% and 82% respec- 
tively) . 
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The groups remaining in the rank order in Table 11, while clearly 
significant for many of the respondents, are recruited less frequently 
than the groups discussed above. Underemployed persons and college 
dropouts are each recruited by 35% of the respondents, but the latter 
qroup is targeted by two-year private institutions much more frequently 
than by public institutions. High school dropouts are included under 
"other"; they are mainly recruited by two-year institutions. 

Unemployed persons are targeted by 32% of the respondents; again, two- 
year private institutions recruit this group much more frequently than 
other types of respondents In general, responding institutions do not 
appear to be nearly as active in recruiting rural, unemployed or em- 
ployed low- income persons as they are in recruiting middle-income or 
professional persons. 

Only one-quarter (26%) of the respondents report recruiting college 
graduates as such, perhaps because college graduates are frequently 
included in other categories (such as professional groups) which adult 
recruiters find more meaningful. As one would expect, four-year insti- 
tutions are. much more likely them two-year institutions to meruit col- 
leg^ graduates for adult education offerings. 

Preregistration Activities . Of the institutions that responded to 
Part Two of the survey, 74%' of fer preregistration activities to 
acquaint adult learners with their institutional resources and their 

13 
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course offerings. As Table 12 shows, four-year- public institutions 
seem more likely to offer such activities than other types of respon- 
dents (80%) , while two-year private respondents offer them much less 
frequently (62%) . 

Activities Offered . The campus open house is the preregistration 
activity most frequently named by respondents as occurring on their 
campuses (57%) . Two-year private institutions that offer preregis- 
tration activities report scheduling campus open houses far more 
frequently than other types of respondents (81%). In fact, two-year 
institutions generally offer open Houses more frequently than four- 
year respondents, perhaps because their campuses are smaller and 
more compact (see Table 13) . X \ 

Silver Lake College, a four-year private college in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, offers a special open house designed to convey academic in-' 
formation to prospective adult learners. The program is hfeld in 
the morning and repeated in the evening about one month before regis- 
tration, and includes presentations by faculty and the Directors of. 
Admissions, Student Services, and Financial Aid. An informal panel 
of adult learners discusses how they have managed money, tim* family, 
spouse, and the fear of returning to school. While this workshop 
attracts fewer persons than a standard open house, it results in a . 
much higher application rate, which the college reports has been con- 
sistently high over several years. 
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Survey respondents report offering a variety of "back-to-school " 
workshops for returning students. The State University College at " 
Brockport, New York, for example, conducts "options for adults," a 
workshop* for persons who have expressed an interest in returning 
to college. The two-hour workshop, .which is normally held on campus, 
includes lectures and question-and-answer sessions. Fact sheets 
about the college are distributed, along with brochures on financial 
aid and credit by examination. 

More elaborate than most is a "You Can Do It" workshop created by 
the University of Pittsburgh College of General Studies and the 
Learning Skills Center. A series of two-hour sessions over seven 
weeks introduces persons who have inquired about evening college 
programs to college reading and study skilis; listening, note- ■ 
taking, and test-taking skills; time management; library resources; 
assertiveness; and college information. Responses on a pre- and 
post-workshop "fear survey" revealed significant decreases in 
participants" fears about returning to college. 

More direct personal support programs are also effective. Lincoln 
Land Community College, Springfield,.. Illinois, dispels the fears 
of prospective students through its Project Fresh Start (PFS) adult 
re-entry program, which has three elements: (1) a one-day conference 
co help women overcome barriers to re-entry;. (2) ongoing telephone 
outreach to link new students to support persons on campus; and (3) 

21 
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workshops targeted on specific problems of adult students. Success 
-actors in the PFS program include recruitment through personal net- 
wo»<s and in-person caring contact. Ther^suits, according to the 
co^j^e, are three consecutive years^of record enrollment. 



Informational meetings at^places of employment are offered as pre- ■ 
registration activities'by 48% of respondents, while 47% offer infor- 
mational meetings at schools and libraries. Because working persons 
frequently find it difficult to attend meetings during the day, and may 
not wish to leave home to go to meetings at night, many institutions 
evidently find it practical to arrange meetings at workplaces for 
"captive audiences" of interested employees. Since motivating adults 
to attend classes seems to be the greatest challenge facing recruiters 
of adult learners, preregistration offerings that are easily accessible 
to working, persons may be more successful in recruiting students . For 
-example, the University of Massachusetts at Boston sponsors a back-to- 
college seminar in libraries for nontraditional students. An hour- 
long slide-tape presentation featuring four returning adults is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of college requirements, financial aid, time - 
management, and so forth. Because the program is co-sponsored by public 
libraries, it reaches large numbers of returning adult learners. 

Thirty-eight percent of the Respondents who offer preregistration acti- 
vities report offering deci'sion-making workshops in an effort to recruit 
adult learners, while thirty-five percent have staged information 



fairs. Twenty-six percent indicate that they have used a re-entry 
speakers bureau to motivate adults to continue their education. But 
re-entry workshops and special advising for adults were offered by only * 
5% and 3% of the respondents, respectively. 

<? 

Approaches to Social Service Agencies . While 33% of those responding 
to the survey question about recruiter relationships with social service 
agencies reported that their institutions had not established contact 
with social service agencies, 48% reported that their recruiters met 
on a one-to-one basis with clients referred by agencies, (see Table 14). 
Two-year institutions were quite a bit more likely to establish rela- 
tionships with agencies and to work with clients than four-year' insti- 
tutions, as one might expect. Thj.ry-five percent of the respondents 
reported that their recruiters solicited suggestions from agencies for 
campus courses or services that would help the agencies 1 clients. 
Again, the two-year institutions were more likely to report this approach 
than four-year respondents. Less than one-quarter (23%) reported that 
recruiters met regularly with agency staff to inform them of current 
educational programs and services. 0 

Approaches used by recruiters with social service agencies include: 
regular mailings; regular times when admissions counselors personally 
deliver catalogues and information to agencies; an information program 
conducted each semester for directors or representatives of social ser- 
vice agencies; and meetings between recruiters and an interagency coun- 



cil, recruiters and churches, or recruiters and public school 
counselors. 



Approaches to Community Organizations <, On the whole, respondents are 
more likely to have established contact with community organizations 
than with social service agencies, (see Table 15) . Only 9% of 
respondents report that they have riot established contact with local ' 
groups: Four-year institutions were least likely to have established 
communications, with 16% reporting "no contact*" Eighty-four percent 
of the respondents reported that their recruiters simply spoke to 
community organizations, while a comparatively small 53% indicated 
that their recruiters solicited suggestions for courses, programs, or 
services from community groups. One institution reported having an 
advisory committee made up of representatives from local groups, while 
another had identified a specific contact person within each organiza- 
tion.. Only 35% of the respondents stated that their recruiters 
regularly contacted community organizations. 

Some schools approach community organizations indirectly: in one 
community college, all administrators are encouraged to join twp 
community organizations, and the college pays their membership dues. 
In another, the President and the Academic Dean are members of . 
community groups. A third school makes its facilities available to 
civic groups for their meetings; in return, a brief videotape about 
*the institution is shown at each meeting. A fourth school arranges 
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for community groups to co-sponsor special interest programs. 

i 

Contact Established with Business and Industry . Of all respondents to 
Part Two of the .purvey, 76% reported that their recruiters had made 
contact with businesses and industries in their areas. Two-year public 
institutions were quite a bit more likely than other respondents (83%) 
to have contacted business (see Table 16) . 

Recruiting Approaches for Business and Industry . Table 11 shows that 
employed professionals were the number one target group for a majority 
of the survey respondents who segmented the adult population for re- 
cruiting purposes. The frequency with which respondents indicated that 
they ^pursued various ' recruiting approaches with local businesses re- 
fleets this priority (see Table 17). Eighty-six percent of respondents 
who had established contact with business and industry reported that 
their recruiters had communicated with personnel departments, while 63% 
said that their recruiters had contacted top management. Forty-eight 
percent held periodic recruiter 'sessions at business or industry 
locations. 

■■ , 

Institutions that described their business-oriented recruiting activities 
in detail all stressed, the importance of establishing firm personal con- 
tacts with managers at companies and with employees interested in return- 
ing to school. The ^personal contact between the recruiter and the com- 
pany's training officer or personnel director is viewed as crucial.be- 



cause the company's training officer can recommend the recruiter 
(and the institution) by name to employers who. express an interest 
in further education. 



Successful recruiting programs in business and industry don't wait for. 
employees to come to campus in search of courses. They visit employees 
"on location" to provide- the extra push that will motivate them to 
enroll in classes. For instance ; the Admissions Off ice of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, visits specific job sites to seek out 
potential adult students. The school's visit is advertised in advance 
in the company newsletter-, and employees are encouraged to return a 
reply card to the company's Personnel Director, who then schedules 
individual 30-minute appointments with' admissions representatives on 
company time: The university sends information to employees before 
their appointments, along with t. letter encouraging them to follow 
through and apply after their interviews. .The university attributes 
the success of this effort to the free publicity in the company news- 
letter, and to the cooperation offered by the company in arranging ' 
on-site interviews.'. 

Edinboro State College , Edinbqro. Pennsylvania , arranged similar on- 
t site interviews, but after determining the areas of greatest interest 
to-potential 'students, decided to offer one or two courses at the 
workplace. riiese courses enroll employees ;^b°-wbuld not have ° 0 a: 
registered had the same coiirse, been "offered on campus v ? 



.Cooperation of firms is also stressed by Our Lady of the Lake College, . 
San Antonio, Texas, which sets up recruiting facilities in high-traffic 
areas <of companies* The college notes that approximately 30% of all 
students in its weekend college come from the firms where recruitment 
activities have been held, and cites the convenience of on-site recruit- 
ing and the cooperation of local firms as important contributors to 
its recruiting success. ; 

Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey, uses its meetings 

* ■ . . . 

with personnel directors and training directors to acquaint them with 
college programs* But at the same time, its recruiters attempt to dis- 
cover ways in which the college can.be of service to the firm — through 
specially designed courses, co-op linkages, and so forth. The college 
notes that the personal contacts established during these meetings set 
up communication lines and also save time. Business managers and em- 
ployees can' call a person they have met who, in turn, can connect them 
quickly with the appropriate office or resource on campus. 

■ , ' : ' . \ „ 

Tuition Reimbursement "i Of all respondents to Part Two of the survey, 
61% had identified the area businesses that provided full or partial 
tuition „ reimbursement to employees . > Four-year private institutions * * 
were far more likely to have identified such businesses than other types 
: of re. , /^'h (71%) ; two-year private institutions were least likely 
(4^*; see • 
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Only 30% of respondents to Part Two, however, had worked with business 
_to devel °P tuition reimbursement plans. But of that 30%, nearly two- 
thirds (63%) had successfully set up tuition reimbursement plans where 
none had previously existed (see Tables 19 and 20). ' 

Recruiter Meetings with Management . Of all respondents to Part Two of 
the survey, 69% had met with the management of local businesses and . 
industries to determine the kinds of courses that would best meet the 
needs of employees. Two-year public institutions were much, more likely 
than other types of respondents to have held such meetings (88%); two- 
year private respondents were least likely (54%; see Table 21) . 



CONCLUSIONS 



The findings of this survey are summarized in three sections below: 
Extent, of recruiting efforts; organization of (efforts; and persoh- 
to-person recruiting techniques. 



Extent of Effort s 0 The majority of the 388Ninstitutions that ' 
responded to the survey reported that they had\n operating \ 
definition of "adult learner" and that they were N engaged in the 
active recruitment of adults. A. much smaller number, however, had 
conducted systematic needs assessments to determine ,the educational 
plans and requirements of adult learners in their communities (21%) 
-Institutions that conducted needs assessments typically relied 
more on passive means of gathering information/ such as question- 
naires and surveys, than on interactive personal means, such as 
interviews . 



To bex^ffective, college recruiters typically need to know the 
educational\needs^of the groups that they aim to recruit. Given 
this,, it is surprising that less than half of the institutions 
that report they are\ctively recruiting' adult learners have 
attempted to determine the x ^ducational goals tor requirements of 
their target audience. While numerous respondents report that 

X I 

they have met with various constituencies in their communities 



and have solicited suggestions for programs, courses, or services 
from those constituencies, such informal suggestions, however \ 
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useful they may be, do not constitute a thorough description or 
analysis of the potential adult market.- 

Organization of Efforts . Most respondents to Part Two of the survey 
indicated that their'adult recruiting efforts were lodged fairly 
0 traditionally in Admissions or in the Division or Office of Continuing 
Education. Reporting lines were clear in nearly all cases, but only 
60% of the respondents' to. Part Two identified an official as responsi- 
ble for recruiting efforts. Thus) less than two-thirds of respondents 
who actively recruit k adults describe their efforts as coordinated by 
a campus official. 

■' ■ i ° 

The level of market analysis reported in the survey is not high. 
About half of the responding institutions report that they segment 
the adult audience in their communities for recruiting purposes, and ' 
two-thirds of those who segment report that they target employed 
professional persons - the most obvious adult target group. In 
general, institutions that recruit appear to zero in on groups that 
have a relatively high level of income and professional achievement - 
with the exception of two-year institutions, who,. recruit veterans, 
dropouts, unemployed persons, and underemployed persons more frequently 
than four-year respondents tend to do. ' (In fact, two-year public 
institutions are moa^e likely to segment their target audience than 
are other types of respondents.) 



♦ Public Contact , As far as preregistration activities are concerned, 
three-quarters of the respondents to Part Two stage various types 
of sessions or workshops to acquaint adults with the range and variety 
of their institutions' offerings^ Only two-thirds report that they have 
established contact with social service agencies, while 76% have met 
with business and industry and 91% have approached community organ- 
izations o Two-year public respondents lead all others in the fre-* 
quency with which they establish contact with various cbmmunity groups 
and constituencies and offer preregistration activities. Of the 76% 
of respondents that have established contact with businesses in their 
communities, . many contact personnel departments or management rather 
than attempting to reach employees more actively or directly. 




tly less than two-thirds of the respondents have identified local 
businesses^ that provide full or partial tuition reimbursement for 
employees who pursue continuing education 0 While employee benefits 
may differ greatlyN^rom place to place, The Chronicle of Higher 
Education for November's, 1981, notes that although 90% of large 
American businesses provide\tuition benefits for their employees, 
only 5% of employees take advant^ge^of those benefits. Of the 
relatively small percentage (30%) ofxsurvey respondents who attempted 
to develop tuition reimbursement plans, 6S^reported success in * • 
establishing new plans. Business, it appears, v is willing to subsidize. 

' " \ - . • ■ . • ?X - . 

the cost of educating adults; but more iristitutions x need to request 
business to underwrite tuition costs, and to persuade adults to take 
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advantage of their employers' generosity, if adult education is 
to thrive. 




Table 1 2 ? 9 

TOTAL SURVEY RESPONDENTS- BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



N . 


388 








Two- Year Public 


92 


24 






Two-Year Private 


62 


16 






Four-Year Public 


112 


29 






Four-Year Private 


122 


31 














r- 













1 T 




Table 2 

'30 

DEFINITION OF ADULT XEARNER* 
(in percentages) 





Two-Year 
Public 


Two-Year Four-Year 

Priirafar — OnW i" 


tli IcqX 






92 


62 


112 


Private 
122 


"Total 
388 


. All Students Adults 


9 


3. 


1 


1 


3 


_>1S 


20 


3 


3 


3 


7 


>.'21 


\6 


13 


11 


8 


9 


> 22 


9 


6 


7 


4 


6 


> 23 


1 . 


3 


4 


5 


4 : 


>L24 


2 


2 


4 


. 7 


4 


>25 


16 


' 2 


36 


28 


23 


2-5 Year Gap in 
Education 


17 


ii 


9 . 


11 


■ . 12 


All Part-Time \ 






4 


5 


2 


All Enrolled Noncredit . 


i 




5 f 


1 


2 


All Enrolled Extension/ 
Continuing Education 






2 


2 


* 1 


Self -Supporting 


1 


3 


1 3 


1 


1 


Other 


11 


26 


8 


13. 


13 


No Definition 


8 


14 , 


10 




10 

1U 


No Response 


10 


18 


11 


10 


11 

v. 


IT 













Multiple responses possible; percentages will not total 100%. 



Table 3 



ASSESSMENT OP NEEDS OP ADULT LEARNERS 
. (in percentages) 



Two-Year 



Two-Year 



Public 



Private 



Needs Assessment 
Conducted 



-Eour=tYear- 
Public 



92 



.27 



-Four-Year 
Private 



62 



13 



112 



34 



Total 



122 



19 



24 



Table 4 

SURVEY. METHODS USED TO ASSESS NEEDS a 
(in percentages) 





5*o~Year 
Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four-Year 
. Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 




j — - — 


.7 


32 


19 


81 


•Written Survey 


78 


85 


87/ 


84 


■ 84. 


Telephone Survey 


... 30 


0 


9 


26. 




Personal Interview 


13 


14 


18 


26 


18 * 


Other 


13 


14 


3 


0 


6 


\ * . 

























a 

Multiple responses possible; percentages will not total 100%. 
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Table 5 



INSTITUTIONS THAT ACTIVELY RECRUIT ADULT LEARNERS 
(in percentages) 



32 



N 



Active Adult 
Recruitment 



Two-Year 
"P ubli c 

92 



63 



Two-Year 
Private 



62 



Four-Year 
Public 



42 



112 



58 



Four- Year 
P rivat e 

122 



T otal 
388 



54 



56 



Table 6 

INSTITUTIONS THAT COMPLETED PART TWO THE SURVEY 
(in percentages) 



N 

Two-Year Public 
Two- Year Private 
Four-Year Public 
Four-Year Private 



388 



% 



ERLC 
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Table 7 



'UNIT OR OFFICE RESPONSIBLE FOR ADULT RECRUITMENT' 
(in percentages) 



• --- 


Two-Year 
Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four- Year 
Public . — 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 


N 


65 


25 


69 


68 


227 


Continuing Education 


35 


28 


67 


48 


\48 ^ • . 


Admissions 


38 


64 


29 


35 


37 


Evening School 


2 


4 


10 


4 


5 ^ 


Recruitment 


2 


4 


4 


•".6 


■' 4 


Adult Programs 


8 


0 


0 


4 


4 


* ■ *■ 

Community Services 


12 


0 


0 


0 


4 


Academic Affairs 


0 


4 


6 


1 


3 


Student Services 


8 


0 


1 


0 


3 \ ■ 


Program Development 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 \ 


Other 


10 


12 


16 


12 . 


"l3 j .-' 

■ ! 




* 




f 




/■ • 















Multiple responses possible; percentages will not total 100%/ 
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J Table 0 

TITLE OF PERSON TO WHOM OFFICE DIRECTOR REPORTS 3 
(in* percentages) 



34 



Two -Year 
Public 



Two-Year 
Private 



N 



VP, Academic Affairs 

Director,. Continuing 
Education 

President 

Di rector , Admi s s ion s 

Dean of Students 

Academic Dean 

Dean of the College 

VP, University 
College: 

Chancellor, Vice 
Chancellor 

Dean of [Instruction 

Dean* Continuing 
Educatioh « 

Chair, Community 
Services * 



Other- 



\ 



62 



13 
8 
10 
34 
6 
2 



2 
13 



8 

-19- — 



24 



12 
37 
25 . 

8 

8 
12 

17 

0 
4 



0 

-1-2- 



Four-Year 
Public 



67 



34 

18 
3 
7 
0 
3 
1 



10 
0 



0 

—25 



Four-Year 
Private 



67 



67 

7 
19 
6 
0 
16 
12 



0 
0 



0- 

-13 



Total 



220 



20 

13 
13 
10 
10 
9 
6 



4 

4 



2 

19; 



ERslC 



Multiple responses possible; percentages will not. total 100%. 



Table 9 

b 

TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR ADULT RECRUITMENT 

N = 137 





Continuina 


Student 

W W UMwii I* 




Community 


Adult 






Titles 


Education 


Services 


Admissions 


Relations' 


Programs 


Other 


Total 


Vice President 


1 


1 




1 


■ 


■ / 


. 3 


Dean 


8 


: 3 


2 


. 1 11 


2 


2 


18 


Assistant Dean 


3>. 


1 




1 


2 




7 


Director 


24 


1 


17 ' 


' 5 






66 


Assistant. Director 


,3 


: " x 


6 


• 


1 


1 


12 


Counselor 






V 5. 




.5 




10 


Recruiter 


1 • 




3 




3 






Other 


3 


2 


1 


1 


7 




14 


Total 


43 


9 


34 


9 


39 v 


3 





1 



Numbers, represent actual responses to Item 3, Part Two, rather than percentages. 



INSTITUTIONS .THAT. SEGMENT THEv AbtJLT MARKET 
FOR RECRUITING PURPOSES 
. (in percentages) . 
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, Twc-Year Two-year Four- Year Pour- Year : " ' -X : ' ? ' 
' ■". ' • V ■ Public Private " V Public c ' ' Private . • »r?>£zL 




65 


26 




69 . ;. 


2.32 


Yes ; ■■ 


65 


42 : 




56 


v ; ; 52 



Table 11 

TARGETED SEGMElvTTS 3 
( in perce ntages ) 




, Employed Professionals 

Women with Young 
Children . 

Senior Citizens 

Displaced Homemakers 

Employed Middle-Income 

Specific Professions 

Single Parents V 

Veterans 

Underemployed Persons 
College Dropouts 
Unemployed Persons 
Employed Low-income 
College Graduates 
Rural Residents 
Other - 



45 

57 
69 
69 
33 
43 
40 
43 
30 
17 
-43. 
24 
5 

;2-4; : ; 
•19i 



Four-Yeir 
Privates ' . 



* 73 

-54 
54 
54 
64 

V 
54 
82 
AS 

54? 
64 
•36 
27 
27 c 
27 " 



Total 



ERIC 



: Multiple, responses* p^ss≤ percentages will not total 100% . 



29 


; ; -.:;;rjp • . -. 
739' ^ 




86 


, b ' 74 ' 


67 ' . | 




. ■ ■ 54 a 4'.T 




• 57 ;o 






: '.'48.:>- v: '. : 




:;il53;g,;|;|| 


52 ° 


69 , (( 


' Sill 


55 s r 


, • "51;\ ; 


47 






. \. ■ ; ■. 
^ ,44 (Cg- 


45 • 


28 : 




V-34: : " :;: v ; '.■■[ 




/•V :; 35 ■y - 'x. 

■> ..■ ■•• . r ■■ V 


38 : 


46 


... ■ • *■ ' ■"" ?. *'••', ,\ a.7-' -■' 

35/ 


34 






•;41. ' |- 


23 1 


.;^V,29^ ; >;'- ; | ; " 


38 : tf f 


'38 'JVv? 


'y>': . ; ■ \:%i;-v. 

^•-2^|;%| 


.'.24|-|:-'-.^ 




y'ft-23 


|34|^;;1;^ : " 


Slffii 111 






• Tahiti 2 

INSTITUTIONS THAT SPONSOR PREREGI STRATI ON 
SESSIONS AND WORKSHOPS 
(in percentages) 



37 




K . ^^oh^-ferere^s . 
] ^essions'Jand Workshops 



,71 



62 



80 



75 



74 



'"• .' Table 13 ]\';\ 

PREREGISTRATION OFFERINGS 3 
(in percentages) . 



Two-Year 

Public 



Two-Year 
Private 



V;.V jlnfo^atiorial Meetings 
iji^. ^ces Jof : - Enpibymeint 

: ^.'Inf brifiatlohal; Meetings ... 

Vforkshojps on^ Decision 

Making^':;; • , 0 •.;V'/'" 

: :Ihformation Fair X 

.;..',>:•' % X : . ' V ". 

! .-v XS;'y': '_ ' ' ■• " • ' '. ■ . . ' , ■' . \ ' 

;> Re-entry Speakers 
ll'Bureau X'X- 
ft-;'? \XjX,w ] r. ' : , \ ; \ : ' . v ; -. '. 
; Sample Class bay 'Xk ■ : 

; ; Orientation Series 

.Re-entry Workshop - 

Special Advising 



Other 



Four-Year 
Public 



\ ■ 



46 

61 

35 

54 

39 
46 

30 
24 

li 
o 

28 



Four-Year 
Private- ■, 



Multiple responses possible; percentages will hot total 



n r 
r 



100%. 



Total 



16 


58 


52 g 


172 


81 


53 


50 


57 


31 


60 


50 . 


48 


62 


48 


35 


47 


31 


17 


33 


38 


12 


32 


37 


35 


25 


- 29 


17 


26 


12 


9 


19 -V 


16 


.0 


19 . 


10 


12 




2_ "■ 


2 


5 


0 


" 7 ■ 


: ''"' 4 ' 


3 


25 


; ;> . 40 


19 


29 



41:.,- • 



Table 14 



RECRUITING APPROACHES . USED WITH 
SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 3 . 
(in percentages) 



-v. 


Two-Year 

Public 


Two-Year 

Private 


Four-Year 
Public 


Four-Year 
Private 


Total 


N 


b J 




66 


.65 


219 


No Contact 


14 


40 


38 


47 


33 


Recruiter Meets with 
Clients Referred by 


CQ 


a 




40 


•• 

48 


.Recruiter Solicits 
Suggestions from 
Agencies 


52 


32 


26 


28 


35 


Recruiter Meets Regularly 
with Agency Staff 


35 


16 


- 17 


20 


23 . 


Other 7 


13 


12 


18 


' 6 


12 



Table 15 

RECRUITING APPROACHES USED WITH COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS a 

(in percentages) 





Two-Year 

Public 


Two-Year. 
Private 


Four-Year 
Public 


Four- Year 
Private - 


Total : 


N 


64 


25 


70 


67 


226 


No Contact 


6 • 


2 


16 


• ' 5 


9 


Recruiter Speaks to 
Community Organizations 


86 


50 


83 " 


* 79 


84 


Recruiter Solicits 
Suggestions from 
Organizations 


61 


30 


53 


45 


53 


Recruiter Regularly 
Contacts Organizations 


39 


13 


36 


34 


35 


Other 


*8 


4 


: 17 


9 


H 



Wltiple responses possible; .percentages will not total 100%. 




Table 16 ' , 

RECRUITER CONTACT ESTABLISHED WITH BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

(in percentages) 



39 



N 



Yes' 



Two-Year 
Public 

65 



83 



Two-Year 
Private 

26 



73 



Four-Year 
Pub lic 

72 



72 



Four- Year 
Private 

69 



74 



Total 
23: 



76 



Table 17 

RECRUITING APPROACHES USED WITH BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 2 

(in percentages) 





Two-Year 
Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four-Year . 
Public 


Four-Year 
Private 




N 


54 


19 


52 


51 


Total 
176 


Recruiter Contact with 
Personnel Department 


93 


68 


85 


S8 


86 


Recruiter Contact with 
Management 


72 


53 

i 


63 


- i 57 


63 


..Recruiter Sessions at 
Business Locations 


48 


32 


52 


so 


48 


Employee Rallies . 


o 


0 


12 


10 


6 


Advisory Councils 


4 


o • 


2 


4 


3 


Other 


11 


o 


10 


8 


c 9 



Multiple responses possible; percentages will -not total 100%. 



Table 18 1 

IDENTIFICATION OF BUSINESSES THAT PROVIDE 
TUITION REIMBURSEMENT 
(in percentages) 



40 





Two-Year 


Two-Year . 


Four- Year 


Four-Year 








rnvate 




Private 


Total 


N 


65 


26 


72 


69 


232 


Businesses Identified 


58 

t 


46 


58 


71 


61 - 



\ Table 19 

\ - % " 

TUITION REIMBURSEMENT PLANS DEVELOPED IN - COOPERATION 
\ WITH^ BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

(in percentages) 



Two-Year 

Public 



Two-Year 



Four-Year 



Four- Year 



Total 





6 5 


26 


72 


69. 


232 


Reimbursement Plarls 
Developed ,• - \ 

\ 

\ . - • 

\ 


32 


23 


26 


35 


30 



Multiple . responses possible; percentages will not total 100%. 



Table 20 

SUCCESS IN SETTING UP NEW TUITION REIMBURSEMENT PLANS 

(in percentages) 



41 





Two-Year 
Public 


Two-Year 
Private 


Four- Year 
Public 


Four- Year 
Private 


Total 




N 


21 


6 


19 


: 24 




New Plans Set up 
Successfully 


57 


33 


74 


67 


63 



Table 21 

RECRUITER MEETINGS WITH MANAGEMENT TO DETERMINE 
EMPLOYEES' COURSE NEEDS 
(in percentages) 



Two-Year 



Two-Year 



/our-Year 



Four-Year 



N 


65 


26 


72 


69 


rot ax 
232 


Meetings Have Been Held 


88 


54 


65 


62 


69 
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Survey of Adult Recruitment Practices 

i 



Dear Colleague: 



^ an f d m ° re adults consider a to the college campus, many postsecondary institutions 
22" h C '? . ! ° T 9 ™ P 8 ' 90 " < or P 6 " 0 " 8 ) from their ««f to adult outreach/recruitment efforts 
Although much initial recruitment is accomplished through media advertising (brochures, radio and * 
TV spots, public service announcements, newspaper advertisements; etc.). many colleges and 
nTS 88 *♦? 8 8 !S° nd aPP^n-Peraon-to-person contact. This approach further develops the 
link between the needs and priorities of adults and the offerings and services of the institution 

^fo^T' 03 " ^k 0 " 69 ? Te8tinQ Pr0gram (ACT) is surve ying institutions nationally in order to collect 
JSESSTt 11 tne " a ur ! and s ^cess of person-to-person adult recruiting activities and practices. All 
institutions that participate in this survey will receive a summary report. In addition, successful 
programs and practices may be highlighted nationally in an ACT publication or conference. 

^J^nr^l Tr"*"" 2™* * ACT * ^ tWib9r 4 . For your convenience we have 
included a prepaid Business Reply Label to be attached to the envelope used to return the survey We 

SSSS SflVS^Trli" f 8 T 6y and thank y ° U adVanCe for your Professional contribution 
nease can (319) 337-1032 if you have any questions. - 



Sincerely, 




Lee Noel ' Patricia Spratt 

Executive Director Survey Director 

ACT National Center for the Advancement of Educational Practices 

© The American College Testing Program 
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PART I 

1. Indicate the type of your institution. 
- 4-year public 

-4-year private 

— , — 2-year public 
— ^-2-year private 
—Others " 

2. How does your institution define "adult learner"? 



3. Using this definition, estimate your total 1980-81 undergraduate enrollment and indicate the 
percent of adult enrollment 

Full-time % adults 

Part-time % adults 

4. Have you systematically assessed the needs of the adult learners in your community? 
Yes 

_No 

If yes, describe the process used (e.g., who is surveyed, what instrumentation is used). 



5. Does your institution actively recruit adult learners? ' ■' 

— —Yes (Please complete Part Two and Part Three of this survey.) 
— _ No (Thank you for your participation. Please return the-survey to ACT ) 

PART II 

The remainder of this survey concentrates specifically on person-to-person recruiting, the activity 
wherein a person from your campus directly contacts potential adult learners to provide information, 
to serve as a liaison, and to facilitate enrollment 

In many settings (information booths at shopping mails, workshops on campuses, recruiting sessions 
-at business or industry locations, etc.), the direct and personal contact of the recruiter is supported by 
printed materials (brochures, mailings, etc.), just as printed material is often reinforced by personal 
recruiter contact In completing the remainder of this survey, please keep in mind the focus— the role 
of pefMrt-to-pefBon recruiting. 

1. What unit or office (e.g., admissions, division of continuing education) is primarily responsible for 
adult recruitment? 



2. Indicate the title of the person to whom the director of the office reports? 
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3, If primary responsibility foe person-to-person adult recruitment has been assigned to one person 
give that person's title. ' y 



4. Do you segment the adult population for recruiting purposes? 

Yes 

No 



If yes, which of the following groups are targeted for person-to-person recruiter contact (check all 
that apply)? 



- Employed professionals 
. Employed middle-income persons 
. Employed low-income persons 
1 College gradua'as 
. College dropouts 
.Unemployed persons 
. Underemployed persons 
.Single parents 
. Displaced homemakers 
. Women with young children 
. Senior citizens 
. Rural residents \ 
Veterans 

.Specific professions (e.g., accountants, firefighters, etc.) 
. Other (please specify) 



5. Do you sponsor preregistration information sessions or workshops? 

' Yes 

no. „...:.,. - - ~" 

If yes, check all of the following that are offered on your campus. 
; — _ Campus open house 

"Sample Class Day," evening or weekend, on or off campus 

Information Fair on campus 

Reentry speakers bureau 

Periodic informational meeting* at schools and libraries 

— ; Periodic informational meetings in places of employment 

Workshops op decision making 

Other (please specify) 
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6. Indicate the various approaches that recruiters use with social service agencies (check all that 
' apply). 

No contact with social service agencies 

_ — Recruiter meets regularly with staffs of social service agencies to keep them up to date on 

programs/services available. \ 
. . — Recruiter solicits suggestions from social sen/ice agencies for campus 

courses/programs/services that would help the agencies' clients. 

_ Recruiter meets on one-to-one basis with clients referred from social service agencies. 

Other (please specify) - \ 



7. Indicate the various approaches that recruiters use with community organizations (check ail that 
apply). 

No contact with community organizations 

_ Recruiter regularly contacts community organizations (PTA, Lions Club, established 

community book clubs, Parents Without Partners, American Association of Retired 
Persons, etc.). 

Recruiter is available to speak to community groups. 

Recruiter solicits suggestions from community organizations for campus 

services/programs/courses. 
Other (please specify) _ ; ^ 



8. Have you established recruiter contact with business and industry? 

Yes 

_ No 

If yes, check all of the following activities that take place. 
_ — — Employee rallies 

_ Periodic recruiter sessions at business or industry locations 

— — Recruiter contact with personnel departments 

1 Recruiter contact with top management 

Other (please specify) ; - 



9. Has your recruiting staff identified which businesses and industries in your area provide full or 
partial tuition reimbursement to employees? 
.Yes 

... No 4 ;/ ■ 

10. Does your recruiting staff work with the management of business and industry to develop tuition 
reimbursement plans? 
_Y« 
__.No 

If yes, have you been successful in facilitating a tuition reimbursement plan where none had been 
in place? 

Yes \ 
No 
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11. Has your recruiting staff met with the management of business and industry to determine what 
courses would meet the needs of their employees? ' 

Yes 

No 

If yes, indicate all of the following that apply and, where applicable, please provide the additional 
information requested. 

No courses initiated either on or off campus 

One or more courses initiated on campus to specifically meet the needs of an 

individual company or business 

List courses initiated during the last three years. 



One or more courses initiated at a business or industry site to specifically meet the 
needs of employees 

List courses initiated during the last three years. 



One or more courses initiated on or off campus to meet employee certification or 
recertification requirements (e.g., for dietitians, dental hygienists, etc.) 
List courses initiated during last three years. ' 



- Other (please specify) 

■ / 
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PART III 



Using the Recruiter Outreach Report Form on the next page, pleass dear tjae. smae^mvnnoa 
person-to-person recruiting activities that have worked for you. (Ivtexe as y phsre ^ies nf tne 
orm as you need.) The activity may be from any area (e.g., an approach to „. particular target market, 
the selection of a particular site for off-campus courses; the reorganization of your office to facilitate 
better service to prospective adult learners). Selected responses will be highlighted nationally in a 
publication and/or conference. If you prefer that we keep your response confidential, we will release-' 
the information in aggregate form only, and your response will not be attributed to you or your 
institution. ^ 7 



er|c . 



Recruiter Outreach Report Form 

Purpose/Intent of Activity 

Description of Activity and Delivery Method 



Results/Impact of Activity 



Main factor that, in your judgment, led to the success of the activity 



Would you be willing, if asked, to provide a 3-10 page description of the above activity? 

r Y6S 

No • -. , 



May the contents of this survey be highlighted nationally in an ACT publication or conference? 

Yes •• 



.No 



Name of person to contact for more information 
Title : ' _ ' _ ' : ' _ 



Institution . 

Address ■ -• ' • " 

Ci| y , - ' ; ■ ■ : ' - "- : _ _ ; ' state. 

Phone • : '• •• ' ; • . : 



.Zip Code. 



s. 



: : , EVENING CLASSES AT UND jVjk"- • - £ 53 .*' . 

"TfoZftZF"" ° f ^ W T in where appropriate. ( Fat\spme iuestions, there mey be 

1. .Whrt it your interest in talcing an awning data (credit or ncn-eredit>? <!:. ■ 

1. Very interested . " 

2. " Somewhat interested 

3. Not interested ..* •■• -V':. '*■ 
If you circled "3. Not interested," pleas* skip to question number 7. ^ 

2. Please give your reasons for your interest in tuning dams. (Please circle all that apply to you J *V 

V To further my job opportunities * , 4'<» . 

2. To earn academic credit 6 V 

. 3. To pursue a degree 

4. Personal enrichment 

5. To gain confidence as a student 

6. To gain or maintain certification / - 

7. Other: : ; ■ ■ ■ _~ 

1 Whit Wndt of tuning dassts would you like to set offered? (Please circle all that apply to you J 
Liberal Arts (literature, history, music, art, eta) 

2. Technical (engineering, computer, etc.) 

3. Professional (education, nursing, etc.) 

4. Business (accounting, economics, management, etc.) 

5. Otharr 

What might prevent you from taking evening daises? (Plea* circle all that apply to you J 
\ Not having enough time to do the required work 

2. Feelings of inadequacies in doing college work 

3. % Need for career advisement 

4. Need for academic advisement - 
,5. Registration not at a convenient time 

6. Fee payment not at a convenient time 
* 7. Conflicts with other job or social obligations 

a . cost' • '■ '.: 

9. Child care , & VV-- v-' 

10. Transportation .. 

11. Distance from the University 

12. Qth«r- 

^p??yo1,? r " nien yOUWOU,d " k " y UMlfy ° U • nro "- d ««-"t. ^ 



4. 



1. 


Academic Advisement 


2. 


Personal Counseling 


3. 


Career Planning 


4. 


Job Placement 


5. 


Student Health 


6. 


Financial Aid 


7. 


Veterans Services 


a 


Tutoring 


9. 


Othar! 



Are there others in your household interested in evening classes? 

■ ' 1. Yea VS*',': 

1 No ■ "'.'J.--V' V. ' '■•l''. ; ;'' : V-. : '''\ / 



..7;; ; "; What i$ your prtunt (MCup«tion? 

* - : 2/ Farmer or farm manager . 
v Manajger/supervisor •. :. 

: : ,y\; ;. • , .&r ' • Crafuman/foremao ' /. . -' 0 ;•• 

: "-^9 v -'V jStudm 
: ..... 10. ; ^Retired or unemployed ' ; . * r 

.11. Active military duty ! N \ 



8. Have you taken a Univtnity data within the past year? 

'V' ;i./" "Yes;/ :'U :,: ; ". ■ ; J 

9. When did you last attend a "claw" of any kind? (e.g. high school, college, workshop, seminar, etc.) 
(Please circle only one answer.) ; 

1. ' Less than a year ago ; \ 
" 2. ;. Less than 2 years ago 
^ ; 3* More than 2 years ago 
^ 4! Mgre than 5 years ago 
. 5. More than 10 years ago ' 

10. How many miles do you live from the University? 

11. What is tha highest -level of education you have completed? 

j.} 1. - 11th grade or less * *■ - : _ : 

}r£&< : 'High. school graduate -}t' > ^' 6 . ° ■ 

a,,. y^ 

3 5« u College graduate : . ^ . 

V ? : 7. o Graduate degree -'. * ' .-. 

12. What is your sex? ;K ; 

■ ... 

13. What was your age on your last birthday? 

The Division of Continuing Education at the University of North Dakota is aiways interested in what you think. Pleese comment 
ontrw issue of evening classes at UND in the space below. V 



0y 



Think you kindly for your cooperation. Plea* return this survey in the self addressed stamped snvelope to: 
£ ^ Division of Continuing Education; Box 82p, 6 University Station; University of North Dakota; Grand Forks, ND 58202 



Dear Senior Citizen, 



CLATSOP 
COMMUNITY 
COLLCGC 
mom* c«tf i<t*4 i 
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Channel ?222J ^ • * erieS ° f tel ^ lsl °n P^grams for broadcast o^ 
35 S If f^!^, pe0ially / 0r Senior olti " ns - To insure that these programs 

1. Would you watch programs if they were of interest to you? 

Yes No . 

2. What would be the best time for you to view programs? 
Mornings Afternoons Evanings 

Please check the topic areas of interest to you: 



PERSONAL and FINANCIAL SECURITY 

Services in the community for Seniors 

__Investment counseling 

H ome Security ° 

How to shop wisely 

F ood Stamps 
^^Estate planning and wills 

S ocial Security update 
J_Adjusting to the loss of a mate 

.Insurance' for Seniors; Home/Life/Car 

How to budget 

How to invest in stock 

Investing in Real Estate 

T ire safety in. the home 

Credit for Senior 'Women 

Senior Citizens legal rights 

Other: 



GENERAL INTEREST 

Caring for houseplants 

^^Legislative update for Seniors 

Crafts for the home 

__Hunting and Fishing report 
G ood grooming 

a 

1 Meal on 1 Burner for 1 Person 

H ow to have a garage sale 

H orse businesses 

Death and dying } 

Local sports (football, basketball) 

College plays and performing arts 

M anaging medication 
' L ocal History , 

Plant and animals of the areas 

Points of local interest 

Other 



<:rition for Seniors 

Saving your sight 

Other: / 



Thank you for your help... 
Sincerely, 



HEALTH CARE 



^Exercise for Seniors. 
_Food preparation 



Robert Ellsber? 

Director of In-service Programs 

P,S# Siw^^ 18 survey to the agency that gave it to you or to Clatsop 
Community College, care of Pioneer Productions. r ™ tuwop 



RESERVATION FORM— Fall 1981 

name ; - 



SOC'SEC • . 



ADDRESS. 



TELEPHONE (horn*) , 



(work). 



I km comptotod tbo CvnmI lanatfry on Ua tack of thU ?ora. Ptoaot CMUct 
i rooanra t plact far ma In (cback doalrtd nm1mi)c 



A CAREER INVENTORY: Fm §1 



OH CAMPUS 



• ECC Dining Room 

July 13 1.3 pm 

7.9 pm 

7*9 p"» 

7-9 pm J 

1-3 om 

1«3 pm 

7.9 pm 

7.9 pm 

7.9 pm 



off campus 



July 27 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 31 
• Stpt. lft 
Oct. 14' 
Oct 26 
Nov. 1'5 
Doc 14 



St Chtrltt Mtjj 

July 22 7.9 pm 

July 29 1.3 pm. 



A LEARNING SKILLS INVENTORY: Fot »1 
ECC Dlnlaj Room 

Won. Oct 3 7.9 om W»d. Dec 2 7-9 pm 

Wtd. Nov. 4 i4 pm Wed. Doc. 1 6 7-9 pm 



Dundtt H.S. 
Oct 14 7prw 

St Chyrjoi H.S . 
Oct 28' 7 pm s 



AN ACADEMIC AO VISING INVENTORY: NoChargt 
ECC Dialog Room 



Jacob* H.S. 
Oct 29 7 pm 



Wtd. Nov. 18 7.9p-m_ 
Mon. Doe. 7 1-3 pm_ 
Tim. Doc 6 5*7 p.m. . 



Wtd. Jan. 6 
Fit Jan. 6 



3-7 pm 
1-3 pmi 




TOTAL FEE: » Mokt chtcki ptyobfe to Elgin Community Colltgt. 

Rttiiro UU farm witn yoa* paymoat toi EJgla Cammaalty Caliaga 

VlrgwJa lUmmtxtr, Admit Ra-ootiy Coordinator 

1700 Soartaa Dr. 

Elf la, IL 00120 
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(ajqifltAt . 

oMjfiop saouapo, pua njy iwaqn jajtuau 

AODXS dO tWVlDOS* 

mi osHtntvMs tos lanusia 



Ouiuom put Xtp ^qtiitAt tit tattoo 
aunf u| uiOaq sonop jtuimns 
Xjtnuor u| u]0aq tamp 6uud$ 
itnOnv u) U|0tq tamop ||tj 
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lootps uJhH pooauuaans 
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, uinouoflfv tootps ufllH toootf 
lootps MOlH aiiutdmtM 
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^ilt Re-entry 

A Place to Begin 
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Elgin Community College 



1. THE PERSONAL INVENTORY 

2. THE CAREER INVENTORY 

"cotg^^^ 

arttrgo.lv v ] ** gu * * 1 ^ you to mtaaurt your prtftrtncas, comptttncits and 



V 

p^ete a sejf-s 



information .bout tr.in.ng op. 

comprehtn.iv. tnnrftr libtralfc. prograAfor l^d^ho^^^^L T eom f*« d ln ""° V"" or '«» " w.ll u. 
more. ^ H ^™"f ,ar MUQ « U * wno «• working toward a caratr that rtqulrts four ytara of training or 

Sign up for a Car*, lnv*,tory S«*on by cLpWng tht r^. Uo „ form In thU brochurt. S^iona will b. h.id on- 
OWCAWPqa 1 OFF CAMttia 



ECC Dining Room 
July 13 1.3 pm _ 

July 27 7.9 pm 

Aug. 17 7.9 pm 

Aug. 31 7.9 pm 
S«pt. 16 1.3 pm . 



ECC Dining Room 

Oct 14. 1.3 pm 

Oct. 26 7.9 pm 

Nov. 16 7.9 pm . • 
Dec 14 7-91 pm/ 



T 



St Charles Mall 

July 22 7 9 pm 

July 29 1-3 pm 



DundM H.S. 
Oct 14 7 pm 



St. Charles H.S. 
Oct 28 7 pm 



Jacobs H.S. 
Oct 29 7 pm_ 



3. THE LEARNING SKILLS INVENTORY 



(lie '.ha rtatrvation form in thia brochurt to sign 
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4. THE ACADEMIC ADVISING INVENTORY 

and ctrtificat. rtquirtmtnts. count prtrtqulai^&Toptton. Hkl MkSSS^ELSS!?" ? UM,IOr ' You wl " dlscu " ««3'«* 



Wed. Nov. 16- 
Won. Doc. 7 
Tues. Dec 8 



7.9 p.m. I 
1*3 p.m. 
3*7 p.m. 



V/ed. Jan. 6 
frf. Jan. 8 



1*3 p.m. 
1*3 p.m. 



PLEASE COMPLETE THE REVEME SIDE 



1. I 

2. i 

3. i 

4. I 
3. I 

6. I 

7. I 

a. I 



PERSONAL INVENTORY 



have completed high school 

have dona volunteer work 

want to laam leisure time ectivitlts 

wou d jk 9 to explore career possibilities 

would like to gain skills in decision 

making 
enjoy reading 

express written things dearly - 
have taken some college courses 



YES 

Q 
□ 
□ 
□ 

Q 

Q ' 

Q 

Q 



9. I think college courses would cost 
too much 

10. I would like to meet new people 

1 1. I would like to become a better 

educated person 

12. I need to become more aware of my 

strengths and weaknesses 

13. I know what Elgin Community College 

has to offer me 



YES NO 



Q 
□ 
Q 
□ 



□ 
Q 



ftetera tela fane to: 



Cltla Coaamnlty College 
Vlralaia lUnmerer. Aeult lit 
1700 aporua Or. 
BJfia, IL 10120 



■try Coordinator 



I I 



ii 
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ADULT LEARNER NEEDS ASSESSMENT SURVEY " • • 



DIRECTIONS: The Adult Learner Needs Assessment Survey is an untir.ied questionnaire " 

• designed to evaluate the education-related needs of adult learners. By. answering the 

• following questions, you will assist college officials in identifying and developing programs 
and services that better address the needs of individuals like yourself. 

The information you supply on this questionnaire will be kept confidential/Your name, 
.. address, telephone number, and Social Security number will enable college personnel to 
, . . identify your responses and contact you directly. The data you supply will be used for 



research purposes and will not be individually listed on any report. If, however any 
question requests informal^ -hat you do not wish to provide, feel free to omit it. 

Please use a soft-lead (No. 1 or 2) pencil to fill in the ovals indicating your responses. DO 
NOT use a ball-point pen. nylon-tip or felt-tip pen, fountain pen, marker, or colored pencil 
Some iteras may not apply to you. If this is the case, skip these items, If yoUwish to change 
your response to an item, erase your first mark completely and then blacken the correct 
oval, Select only ONE response for each item. 



SECTION I— BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Begin by. filling In your name, address, and .telephone number in Block A ' Next write 
your Social Security number in the large boxes at the top of Block B, and blacken the 



NAME, ADDRESS, AND TELEPHONE NUMBER 



N.ime 



Street Address 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



. Telephone 



appropriate oval in the column below each box. Complete the remaining blocks by 
.blackening the single most appropriate oval in each case! > 




ET 



RACIAL/ETHNIC 
GROUP 



0 AfrO'Amencan/Black 

0 American Indian. Alaskan Native 

0 Caucasian-American/Whia 

0 Mexican-American/Chicano 

0 Asian-American, Oriental. Pacilic Islander 

0 Puerto Rican, Cuban, Other Hispanic Origin 

0 Other 

0 Prefer Not to Respond 



SEX 



0 Male. 



0 Female 



MARITAL 
STATUS > 



C Single 
(Never Married) 

0 Married 

0 Divorced 

0 Separated 

0 Widowed 

0 Prefer Not to 
Respond 



IS 



c NUMBER OP 
DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN CURRENTLY 
LIVING IN YOUR HOME 



QNone 

Oi 

02. 

0 4 or more 



WHAT IS THE HIGHEST" LEVEL OF FORMAL 
EDUCATION THAT YOU HAVE COMPLETED? 
(Selecf Only ONE) 



0 Attended Elementary School 

0 Completed Elementary School 

0 AUended Hip'. School 

0 Completed High School 

0 Obtained High School 
Equivalent Degree (GED) 

0 Took Vocational/Technical 
School Courses 



0 'Completed a Vocational/ 1 
Technical School Program 

0 Altended.College (2-Yr. College. ' • 
University, etc.) but Did Not 
Complete a Degree 

0 Received Associate Degree 
0 Received Bachelor's Degree' 
0 Received Master's Dep/ee 
0 Received PhD or Professional Degree 



I 



HOW LONG HAS IT BEEN SINCE 
YOU WERE LAST ENROLLED 
IN COURSES FOR CREDIT? 
(To the Nearest Year) 



0 I'm Currently Enrolled in Course(s) lor Credit 

0 Less Than 1 Year 

0 1 Year 

0 2-3 Years 
0 4-6 Years ■ 

0 MO Years ' ' ' . ( 
0 More Than 10 Years 



I WHAT IS YOUR CURRENT 
ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME? 
(Include Both Taxable and Nontaxable Income) 



0 less Thari $6,01)0 
0s6.000toS8.999 
0 $9,000 to $1 1,999 . 
0 512,000 to $14,999 
0 $15,000 to 51 7.999 
0 518.000 to $20,999 
O JO lo $23,999 
ERjClOO to $26,999 



0 $27,000 to $29,999 
0 $30,000 to $34,999 
0 $35,000 to $39,999 
C$40,000 to $44,999 
0 $45,000 to $50,000 
0 Over $50,000 ' 
0 Prefer Nol to Respond 



jar 



WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 

BEST DESCRIBES WHAT 
YOU ARE CURRENTLY DOING? 
' (Blacken Only ONE Oval) 



0 Employed (Including Full-Time 
and Parl-Time Employment, 
Self-Employment, Farming, etc.) 

0 Continuing My Education 
(College, Vocational School, 
rite) 



0 Unemployed 
0 Retired 
0 Other 



Sfc ^ C19fl1 & [he CollegeTejting Program. All rights reserved. . 



1 



^'.v'^intheArmedforcss 



, 0| L ^;% a Home/family 



pr 



- IF YOU ARE CURRENTLY EMPLOYED, 
PLEASE INDICATE YOUR TYPE OF OCCUPATION. 
(II Not Employed, 
Leave Ihls Question Blank.) 



0 Clerical or Secretarial Worker 
. (Typist. Bookkeeper, etc.) 

0 Craftsman or Foreman, 
(Carpenter, Bricklayer, etc.) 

0 Farmer/Rancher 

0 Laborer (Construction Worker, 
' Longslioremn. 

0 Machine or Vehicle Qperaloi 



0 ProfessionaJ/Technical (Lawyer, 
Teacher, Administrator, 
Medical Technician, etc) 

0 Proprietor/Manager, Business Owner 

0 Sales Worker (Reiail Sales, t f 
Insurance Sales, etc) • 

0 Service Worker (Janitor, Cook, etc | . 
0 Other 



SECTION It— EDUCATIONAL PLANS AND PREFERENCES 

Please respond to each of the following Questions dealing with your educational plans to you, leave it blank, II you mark "No" or "Undecided* 1 to the first question, skip the 
by blackening the single most appropriate oval in each case, If a question does not apply remainder of this page and go on to page 3 of this questionnaire. 



ARE YOU CURRENTLY PLANNING TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION? 
(Vocalional School, College, Correspondence Course, etc) 



U No 



1 (SKIP TO PAGE 3 OF THIS QUESTIONNAIRE.) 

\j UndecidedJ 

0 Yes (Continue with This Section) 



NOTE: If you marked W or "Undecided" to the previous question, If you marked "Yes" to the previous question, complete the remainder 
skip the remainder of this page and go on to pages 3 and 4,. of this ' of this page and then go on to pages 3 and 4 of this questionnaire.' . 
-questionnaire. „ 



INDICATE WHETHER EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING IS A MAJOR REASON, MINOR 
REASON, OR NOT A REASON THAT YOU 
DECIDED TO CONTINUE YOUR EDUCATION. 



r 



MAJOR REASON 
MINOR REASON 
NOT A REASON 



U 0 
0 0 

0 0 
00 
0 



o y 



0 To Obtain a Higher Degree 

0 for Personal Satisfaction or Happiness 

To Obtam. or Maintain a Certification 

To Meet Job Requirements or Improve Job Skills 

For General Sell-Improvement 

! To Meet New People 

To Become Better Educated and Inlormed 

To Improve My Income 

! To Learn a New Occupation 

* To Learn How to Solve Personal or Community 
Problems 



INDICATE WHETHER EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING WILL BE A MAJOR SOURCE, 
MINOR SOURCE, OR NOT A SOURCE 
OF FUNDS FOR YOUR EDUCATION. 



r 



• MAJOR SOURCE OF FUNDS 
•MINOR SOURCE OF FUNDS 
-NOT A SOURCE OF FUNDS 



0 v 0 Personal Earnings 

0 0 0 Other Family Income 

9 *) U Personal or Family Sdv^gs 

^ (J 0 Funds Irom Relatives O! ' fiends 

; 0 0 Social Security Benefits 

'j s ; 0 Veteran's Benefils 

0 0 0 Educational Grants (BZOo SEOG. Private Grants, etc! 

0 0 0 Scholarships (Private, ftUv-i College, etc) 

0 0 0 Student.Loans (NDSL. Guaranteed Studenl Loan. etc T ) 

0 0 0 Other Loans (Bank Loans, etc) 

0 0 0 Reimburjemeni by Employer 



WHICH 
TYPE OF 
ENROLLMENT 
STATUS 
DO YOU 
PREFER? 



) Full-Time 
Status 



] Part-Time 
Status 



which/of the 
following types 

of classes is 
most convenient 
for you to attend? 

(Select Only ONE) 



(J Morning Classes 

0 Classes Oilered Over 
Noon Hour 

0 Alternoon Classes 
Q Evening Classes 
0 Weekend Classes 
0 No Preference 



HOW 
FREQUENTLY 
DO YOU FEEL 
EACH OF YOUR 
COURSES . 
SHOULD MEET? 



(J Once Weekly , 

0 Twice Weekly 

0 3 or <! Times Weekly 

0 5 or More Times 
Weekly ' 

0 Other 

0 NoPielerence 



.WHICH TYPE 
OF CLASS 
DO YOU PREFER? 



(j A Class Composed Primarily 
of Afluit Students 

(j ACLiss with Students ot 
■ Mired Ages ■ 

0 Wo Ptetorsnce 



' WHERE 
DO YOU PREFER 
TO ATTEND CLASSES? 



0 At an On-Campus Location 
(College Classroom, . 
Industrial Arts Center'. . 
etc) 



0 AtaflOll'Campus Location 
Near Home or JobfOllice , 
■ Building. High School 
Classroom, etc) 



0 No Preference 



WHICH TYPE- 
OF CLASS FORMAT 
DO YOU MOST PREFER? 
(Select Only ONE) 



0 Traditional Lecture Format 

0 Small-Group Faimat 

0 Independent Study Format ■ 
' (Self-Paced Study) 

0 Laboratory or Shop Format 
(with Hands-On Experience) 

(/Private Tutor Format 
Q Correspondence Course Format 
0 Other Format . 
( j No Preference 



USING THE LIST OF COLLEGE 
MAJORS AND OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICES INCLUDED WITH 
THIS QUESTIONNAIRE, PLEASE ' 
SELECT THE THREE-DIGIT " 
CODES FOR YOUR PLANNED . 
MAJOR AREA OF STUDY AND 
FOR YOUR OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICE. WRITE THESE CODES 
IN THE BOXES AT THE TOP OF * 
BLOCKS J AND K, AND 
BLACKEN THE APPROPRIATE 
OVAL IN THE COLUMN BELOW 
EACH BOX. (1F.YOU PLAN TO 
HAVE,MORE THAN ONE MAJOR 
AREA OF STUDY, SELECT THE 
ONE CODETHAT BEST DESCRIBES 
YQUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM,) 



INDICATE 
YOUR PLANNED 
AREA OF STUDY 



INDICATE YOUR 
OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICE 



SECTION til— PERSONAL AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



For each of the items listed in this section, blacken the oval that best indicates your 
educational or.persona(/needs. Mark the first column if you feel that you need a lot of 
•;/ \ assistance in the area/aescribed in the item. Mark the fast column if the item is not 
important or does no/ apply to you. Mark only ONE oval for each item. 



A 

(A 
W 
J 
CL 

5 

< 
x 



> 



• I nee/a lot of help in this area, 

4- I need a medium amount of help in this area. 



/ 



/• 



I need a little help in this area. 

This area is important, but I need no further help. 

L This area is not Important or does not apply to me, 



0 0/ % 0 



a 0 



97 0 0 0 



a 



0' 0 .0 



/0 



0 0 



.0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 



0 0' 0 0 



0 0 



0* 0 0 



0 0. 0 0 



0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 



•o 0, 0 0 



0 ■ 0' 



•o 0 o. 0 



0: • 0 0 



0 ,0 .0 



Q 0 0 0 



0 0 0 



0 A. Developing independence 



9 



o 



B. Learning how to concentrate better 



C. Getting out of bed in the morning • 



I. Increasing my skills in mathematics 



•2. Improving my writing skills 



3. Developing my speaking ability 



4, Improving my understanding of what I read 



5. Increasing my reading speed 



6. Improving my study skills and habits 



7, Learning how to take tests better 



. Developing and demonstrating confidence in my- 
self 1 



9 k Learning how to handle pressure from friends, 
family, instructors, or myself 



10, Learning how to better make decisions and solve 
personal problems 



IT. Becoming more independent 



12. Setting goals in my life 



13. Learning how to manage my time better 



14. Learning how lo budget money more wisely 



15. Learning how to maintain my physical and mental 
health 



16. Understanding. my rights and responsibilities as a 
\ consumer 



17. Learning effectively on my own 



18. Learning how. to use my leisure' time to get more ' 
out of life . . . . 



■ I need a lot of help in this area. 

I need a medium ; mount of help.in this area. 

•I need a little help in this area. ', * 

This area is important, but I need no further help. 

, j ■ This area is not Important or does not apply to me. 



0 0 0 /0. 


0 


19. Identifying my strengths and abifitias 

\ - 


0 .0 0' 0 


0 


20. Identifying career areas which will fit my current 
skills, abilities, and interests 


0 0-0 0 


0 


21 Learning about job opportunines in my career 
interest areas 


0 0 0 0 


p 


22. Learning more about training requirements for jobs 
I'm interested in 


0 0 0 '. 0 ' 


0 


23, Learning about the income potentials of jobs in my 
career interest areas 


0 0 0.0 


0 


24. Learning where (o get the training necessary for 
jobs in my career interest areas 


o-.o. 0, 0 


0. 


25. Getting some lull-time job experience in a new 
, career area 


"0 0 0 .0 


0 


26, Arranging to discuss my career interests with 
, people employed in the same area 


0 0 0 0 " 


0 


" 27. Obtaining part-time work in my career interest area 


0,0 0 0 


0 


28, Learning how to find job openings 


o o o; o 


•0 


29. Learning more about howto interview lor a job 


0 0 0 0 


■ 0.' 


30. Learning how to develop a personal vita or resume 


0 0 0 0 


■0 


31 . Learning what jobs are available near where 1 wish 
to live 


s o 0 ■ 0' o- 


0 


32. Getting advice about my educational plans 


0 .0' 0 0 


0' 


33. Learning more about entrance requirements for. 
educational programs that interest me 


0 0 0 0 


0 


34. Selecting an educational program to meet my 
interests and skills 


0 0 0 0 


0 


35. Learning more about enrollment procedures (regis- 
tration,. fee payment, etc.) 


0. 0 0 0 


p 


35. Learning more about financial aid for students my . 
age 


0 0 0 0 


.0 


37. Obtaining help with college re-entry procedures 


0 0, 0 0 


0 


38 Learning.more about graduation requirements 


0 0 0'. 0 


0 


39. Learning more about how to transfer prior credits 


0. 0 0 . 0 


0 


40. Securing transportation lo and from campus (car- 
pooling, mass transit, etc.) '. : . . 


0 0 0 0 


.0 


41, Learning how lo make better use oi iibraryjacilities ' 


,Q ,; ,0 .;;0:_; :: ,.0; 


0* 


S ■ f _ . ..• .;. .... . . . 

'. 42 Obtaining child care services 



SECTION III CeiJTINUED 



,0 -0 0 0 



—a 



0 



I need a lot of help in area. ' 

1 need a medium amount of help in this area. 

I need a little help in this area, 
— This area is important, but I need no further help. 
• r — This area is not Important or does not apply to me. 



0 0 0 



0.0 0'. 0- 



Q 0 0 



0 Q. 0 0 



0 



0 0" 



0 



0- 



■o 0 0 



..0 0. 



o -o 0 0 



0 -.0 .0 0 



0 0." .0- 



0 .0 .0 "0 



0. 0. 0 0 



0 0 0 o 



o. . 0 0 0 



0 0 .0 0 



0 0 0 0 



;0 0 0 0 



0 . 0:0,0 



0.0 '0 0 



"0 ;o o o 



0. .. 0 . 0 0 



■tt"; 0 0 0 



0 



43, Obtaining special services for physically handi- 
capped students 



44. Learning how to get around campus (parking, 
building names, etc.] 



45. Arranging a class schedule that will not conflict 
with my current job 



46. Obtaining access to college offices at times other 
> than when I work- 



47, Learning how to get course credit through nontra* 
ditional means (CLEP, job experience, etc) 



48, Learning about noncredit courses lhat will meet my 
needs 



49. Learning how to work with my academic advisor ' 



50, Learning how to communicate better with in- 
structors 



51, Learning how to relate better' with younger stu- 
dents 



52. Getting along better with the people I work with 



53. Understanding and expressing my personal values 



54. Learning how to make more or closer friends 



55. Learning how lo improve my personaLappearance 



56. Getting my family interested in my education and 
career 



57. Coping with the problems of being a single parent 



58. Dealing with the problems of divorce or separation 



59. Raising children in tody's complex society 



60. Gaining a better understanding of people of dif- 
ferent races and cultural backgrounds 



61. Dealing with people who think and feel differently 
than I do 



62. Learning how to deal effectively with community 
problems 



63, Learning how, to participate in governmental 
. activities * 



64. Dealing objectively with discrimination (race, sex, 
age, etc.) , 



65. Coping with marital stressed problems 



66, Dealing with the conflicts of job, family, and 
education. 



SECTION IV— ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 

: If an additional set of multiple-choice questions i&included with this form; please lise-th^ - 
section Jo record your responses, Twelve ovals are provided for each question, but few; 
questions require that many choices Simply ignore the extra ovals If no' additional 
questions are included, leave this section blank. . " : , : : 



0 0 



00 



.© 0 0 © ;@ 



0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 
0 " 
00 
0 0 0 0 0© 



0 

0 0 0 

6000000 



0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 
0 0 0 



10 



0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 0 0 0 



0 0 0 0 0 
"000 
_ 0 

0 0 0 0 0 
''000 



0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 00 



006 



23 



25 



27 28 



0 

. . . .8 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 



0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
9 

0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 



29 30 



e .0 0 e 



00 

00 



If you wish to make any comments or suggestions; please use the toes provided below; 



DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE, 



LIST OF COLLEGE MAJORS AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 



Since we could not list all possible occupations and programs of study, you may not be able to find an 
exact description of the one that applies to you. If that is the case, you should select a generaParea— for 
example, 100 (Agricultural Fields), 200 (Engineering Fields), 220 (Fine and Applied Arts). 

If you are completely undecided about your answer, mark 000. 



000 Undecided 

j 

100 .AGRICULTURE, general ' 

101 Agricultural Business 

102 Agricultural Economics 

103 Agricultural and Farm. Management (farming 
- and ranching) 

104 'Agriculture, Forestry, and Wildlife Tech- 
nologies 

105 Agronomy (field crops and crop manage- 
ment) • 

106 Animal Science (husbandry) 

107 Fish, Game, and Wildlife Management 

108 Food Science and Technology 

109 Forestry 

■ .1 10 Horticulture/Ornamental Horticulture 
111 Natural Resources Management (soil conser- 
vation) 

120 ARCHITECTURE, general 

121 Architecture Technology 

122 City. Community, and Regional Planning 

123 Environmental Design, general 

124 Interior Design 

125 Landscape Architecture 

130 BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, general 

131 Biology 

132 Biochemistry 

133 Botany 

134 Ecology 

- 135 Microbiology 
136 Zoology * ' 

140 BUSINESS AND COMMERCE, general 

141 Accounting 

142 Banking and Finance 

143 Business Economics 

144 Business Management and Administration 

145 Food Marketing 

146 Hotel and Restaurant Management 

147 Labor and Industrial Relations 
146 Office Management 

149 Marketing and Purchasing (sates and retailing) 

150 Real Estate and Insurance 

151 Recreation and Tourism 

152 Secretarial Studies 

153 Transportation and Public Utilities 

160 COMMUNICATIONS, general 

161 Journalism 

162 Radio/Television (related to broadcasting) 

163 Advertising 
164; Library Science 

170 COMPUTER AND INFORMATION 
k I, SCIENCES, general 

171 Computer Programming 

172 Information Systems and Sciences 

173 Systems Analysis 

'174 Data Processing Technology 
175 Computer Operating 
.'176 Data Systems Repair 

180 EDUCATION, general 

181 Agricultural Education 

182 Art Education 

J83 Business,- Commerce, and Distributive Educa- 
'■${... tion ■ 

184 Educational Administration 

185 Elementary Education 

186 English Education 

187 Home Economics Education 

188 Industrial Arts, Vocational/Technical Educa- 
tion :■' 

189 Mathematics Education 
(190 Music Education 
'191:: Physical Education 
;192?Postsecondary Education, general 
i 193, Science Education 



194 Secondary Education, general 

195 Social Science Education 

196 Special Education 

197 Speech Education 

198 Student Guidance and Gounseling 

& 

200 ENGINEERING, general * 

201 Aerospace, Aeronautical, and Astronautica! 
Engineering 

202 Agricultural Engineering 

203 Architectural Engineering 

204 Chemical Engineering 

205 Civil Engineering ^ 

206 Electrical, Electronics, and Communications 
Engineering 

207 Environmental and Ecological Engineering 

208 Geological Engineering 

209 Industrial and/or Management Engineering 

210 Mechanical Engineering ' 

211 Metallurgical and Materials Engineering 
■ 212 Mining'and Mineral Engineering 

213 Nuclear Engineering 

214 Ocean Engineering 

215 Petroleum Engineering 

220 FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, general 

221 Applied Design (ceramics, weaving, commer- 
cial art) 

222 Art (painting, drawing, sculpture) 

223 Art History and Appreciation 

224 Dance 

225 Dramatic Arts (theater arts) ' 

226 Music (liberal arts) 

227 Music (performing, composition, theory) 
226 Music History, and Appreciation 

229 Photography/Cinematography 

• 230 FOREIGN LANGUAGES, general 

231 French 

232 German 

233 Italian 

234 Latin 

235 Spanish 

236 Russian 

240 HEALTH PROFESSIONS, general 

241 Dentistry 

242 Dental^ssistant 

243 DentafHygiene 

244' Dental Lab Technology 

245 Environmental Health Technologies 

246 Medicine, general 

c 247 Medical Assistant or Medical Office Assistant 

248 Medical or Laboratory Technology 
; 249 Nursing (registered) 

250 Nursing (licensed practical nurse) 

251 Occupational Therapy 

252 Optometry 

253 Pharmacy 

254 Physical Therapy 

255 Public Health 

256 Radiology 

257 X-ray Technology 

258 Surgical Technology (surgeon's assistant, 
etc.) 

259 Veterinary Medicine 

260 HOME ECONOMICS, general 

261 Clothing and Textiles 

262 Consumer Economics and Home Manage- 
ment 

263 Family Relations and Child Development . 

264 Foods and Nutrition (including Dietetics) 

265 Institutional Management 

.270 LETTERS (humanities), general 

, 271 Classics - -> > - 

272 Comparative Literature 

273 Creative Writing 

274 English, general A' , 



275 Linguistics 

276 Literature, English 

277 Philosophy 

278 Religion and Theology 

279 Speech, Debate, Forensic Science 

280 MATHEMATICS, general 

281 Applied Mathematics. 

282 Statistics (mathematical and theoretical) 

285 PHYSICAL SCIENCE, general 

286 Astronomy 

287 Chemistry 

288 Earth Sciences 

289 Geology., 

290 Oceanography 

291 Physics 

300 COMMUNITY SERVICE, genera! 

301 Criminal Justice and Law Enforcement (police 
science, corrections, etc.) 

302 Parks and Recreation Management 

303 Public Administration 

304 Social Work 

305 Military 

310 SOCIAL SCIENCES, general 

311 Anthropology 

312 Area Studies (American civilization, American 
studies, etc.) 

Criminal.Justice (see code 301) 

313 Economics 

314 Ethnic Studies (Asian studies, Black studies, 
Chicano studies, etc.) 

315 Geography ,. Q 

316 History 

317 International Relations ♦ 

318 Law (prelaw) 

319 Political Science . 

320 Psychology . 

321 Sociology 

330 TRADE, INDUSTRIAL, AND TECHNICAL, 

general - 

331 Agricultural Mechanics and Technology 
-332 Air Conditioning, Refrigerationr and Heating 

Technology 

333 Aeronautical and Aviation Technology 

334 Appliance Repair 

335 Automobile Body Repair 

336 Automobile Mechanics 

337 Business Machine Maintenance 

338 Carpentry and Construction 

339 Drafting/Engineering Graphics 

340 Electricity and Electronics 

341 Engineering Technology— Aeronautical ; 

342 Engineering Technology— Automotive 
343_Engineering_Technology=Civil 

344 Engineering Technology— Industrial/Manu- 
facturing 

345 Engineering Technology— Mechanical 

346 Graphic Arts (printing, typesetting) 

347 Heavy Equipment Operating 

348 Dry Cleaning, Laundry, and Clothing Tech- 
nology t 

349 Industrial Arts' ' 

350 Leatherworking (shoe repair, etc.) 

351 Machinework (tool and die, etc.) ^ 

352 Masonry (brick, cement, stone, etc.) 

353 Metalworking 

354 Plumbing and Pipefitting 

355 Radio/TV Repair 

356 Small Engine Repair 

357 Upholstering 

358 Watch Repair and Other Instrument Mainte- 
nance antf Repair 

359 Welding \ \ 

360 Woodworking (cabinetmaking/millwork) 
370 GENERAL STUDIES 



THREE PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS IN SHOPPING CENTERS = 

' . . John L. Wiley 
Julie Rich 

Prince George's Community College 
Largo, Maryland 

Prince George's Community College is a two-year community-centered 
public institution of higher education located in Largo, Maryland.. The 
college is concerned with the development of potential human resources 
in Prince George's County, Maryland, and seeks ; to develop in the ^stu- 
dent a sense of self-reliance." It acts upon the belief that all who 
aspire and are qualified will achieve. 

. During the "lost recent fall semester, Prince George's Community 
College served approximately lS^OO students in 'credit courses' and 
another 7,000 in noncredit courses. PGCC is the largest community ' ; 
college in Maryland and one of the largest in 'the United States . A V 
Student Profile for fall 1980-81 'can be found in the Appendix to this 
paper. .* 

• Diversity of educational programming represents a commitment of ; 
the college in providing two years of university parallel courses; 
offering technical and .career education; and extending options to those 
citizens interested in the enrichment value of education. Likewise, it 
makes the resources- of the college available through programs "of- com- 



munity service dedicated to providing a 'forum for the total community, 

I# The Career and Life Planning Program .. 

The purpose of the Career and Life Planning Program is to offer 'a 



service to the shopping centers in Prince George's County which will 
help them attract traffic to the shopping centers as well as provide 
a "stage" 6n which -to display the Wares of the college's Career Center* 
The primary target group for this program : is adult males and females 
aged 22 -25; . . ' ' ~~ ■ \ - . w • 

Two major shopping centers are used for this recruitment effort,, 
Laurel Centre, in the northern part of the county, averages approxi- 0 " 
ma tely 10,000 shoppers on a normal Thursday, Friday, and Saturday week- 
end. Iverson Mall, in the southern part of ."the County, is also used. 
This center also averages approximately 10,000 shoppers on abnormal 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday weekend <, 0 

A large number- of over-50 shoppers, many retired, frequents » 
Iverson Mall, which also draws many wprking women. Laurel Centre, 
while also' in an area of a large female working group, draws a high 
percentage of military personnel from Ft. George Meade. Many of these 
personnel are contemplating a career after retirement or separa£ion 
from the military service,, V 

• Workshops, seminars, and classes conducted in these shopping center 
•are publicized by the shopping center management via . their media,, The 
sole cost to the college . is the cost of instructors and time spent -by, , 
the admissions department personnel in setting up the program. 
.. ' A wide range of free classes are held at the Career and Life 

" . ' ; ' * " : ■.. ' 

Planning Workshops. For example: classes are held on "Choosing the ' 
■Right Career," "Individual Career Consultation," "How to Write an 

Effective Resume," "How to Make a Satisfying Change in Your Career," 

■. . . ' * : ■ • ." . • .' . -, -' : 



"Marketing Your self , M "How to Discover Your Career-Related Talents, " 
and "Where Are the Jobs fcr the 1980 f s." 

Steps in Setting up the Program 

Contact the Director of the Career Center to discuss the possi- 
bility of setting up a Career and Life Planning Workshop at the shop- 
ping centers. Both Career Center and Admissions personnel should meet 
to exchange ideas on how host to conduct the workshops and what the 
program should entail. 

After guidelines for conducting the program have been set by i 
college personnel, the Promotion/Marketing Director of the shopping 
center should be contacted to determine if the program developed by the 
college \s adaptable to the shopping center and if it can be included 
as part of one of the shopping center 9 s major promotions. For example, 
the Laurel Centre workshops were held as part' of the "Modern Life Styles/ 
Modern Careers" promotion, and the Iverson Mall' workshops were part of 
a "Back to School" promotion. 

A meeting should be arranged between the college's Career Center 
representative and shopping center personnel to finalize arrangements 
and forestall the development of problems. Obtain a' commitment from 
shopping center personnel on the amount and ^location of . advertising to 
bo done, and on their willingness to pay for all advertising. Advise 
them of the exact wording which must be used when referring to the 
college. Many shopping centers publish their own shopper/tabloid prior 
to a major promotion. If agreeable to shopping center personnel, the 
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event coordinated by the college should be mentioned on the front cover 
and should have at least a quarter-page ad in the shopper. - College 
personnel should be- 'responsible for submitting copy for ads in a time- 
ly fashion. 

Program Procedure 

■ >■ 

Quite an ambitious program was attempted at the Laurel Centre. 
Mini-workshops were held for 45 minutes each, starting at 11:00 a.m. 
and continuing throughout the day. Special programs were conducted 
during the evening. 

Workshops were set up in an empty store with chairs and lecterns/ 
tables, and other equipment supplied* by the shopping center. College 
counselors conducted the workshops on a rotating basis, with different 
counselors conducting the same workshops on different days. Evening 
sessions were conducted by Community Services personnel. 

Admissions and Community Services personnel staffed a booth 
provided by the shopping center adjacent to the area of the workshops 
in order to answer general questions about^the college and to distribute 
brochures, schedules, and catalogues. This booth was open from 10:00 a.m. 

until 9:00 p.m., the operating hours of the shopping center. No reg- 

•/ ■ 

istration was required for workshops. They were held on a drop-in. 
basis. h 

At the request of the Marketing Director,, Iver son Mall's workshops 
were directed mainly at female shopper?, although this was not a stip- 
ulation for enrolling. The Marketing Director wanted to attract . women 
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returning to the workforce and women, desiring to change careers. In 
addition to supplying the classroom, an ad was placed in their shopper 
(distributed to 50,000 and inserted in a major newspaper), and announce 
ments of the program were circulated to all the stores in the mall, to 
all the offices in an office buijding connected to and owned by the 
mail, and to all apartments adjacent to and also owned by the mall. 
The mall also assumed responsibiljity for accepting registration for 
classes, something we did not do 'wich the Laurel Centre program. 

The program at Iverson Mall was. much less ambitious than. that at 
the Laurel Centre, and aimed at reaching people ahead of the actual 
workshops rather than on a drop-in basis However, required regis- 
tration allowed us to drop one workshop which did not receive much 
demand. This would not have been possible had the program been con- 
ducted on a drop- in basis. 

Althov less ambitious, the workshops at Iverson Mall attracted 
more people than did the Laurel Centre workshops. They were almost 
exclusively attended by women, many of them from the offices in the 
mall and surrounding area. As a r result of the success of this program, 
the mall is supplying a two-room suite to the college at no charge to 
be used for credit or community services (noncredit) classes. 

Evaluation of the Program 

While this program is considered to be very successful there are 
^several problem areas to watch for: 

~ Mall- Marketing Directors not fulfilling their obligation to 
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publicize the program, not having classrooms ready, and not 
using college-supplied information; 
. — Registrants not appearing in classes although they have regis- 
tered in advance; 

— Finding space in a busy mall. Iverson' Mall is the only mall * 
in this area that has an offic* building within the mall which 
provides ample space for workshops; 

— Empty stores are apt to be 'dirty and uncared for, used as 
storage rooms, and so forth. They must be cleaned ahead of 
time, and garbage and waste paper removed. Classroom effect 
is lost if the space is too messy. Never attempt to usa 
unfinished stores - floors not covered, walls bare, no ceiling - 
they are cold and Unfriendly. 

If the, above problem areas can be avoided, the benefits of this 
program are tremendous. Fdr example, the college received an enormous 
amount of free advertising through shopping center media. The program 
carries college services to people in 'the county who would not otherwise 
know about them, arid it provides an opportunity tp demonstrate £he high 
degree of professionalism of the staff of Prince George's Community 
College Career Development Center. 

Offering these special classes in the shopping centers has opened 
up new avenues for recruitment and a new mode of delivery'". We are look- 
ing into ways to further develop this concept of offering classes at the 
various shopping centers in Prince George^ Cov ty a 

Two pieces of advertising used to promote this program and an 
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agenda from the Laurel Centre Modern. Life/Modern Careers Program 



can be found in the Appendix to this paper. 

c 

11 • The Shopping Center Articulation Program 
Description and Purpose of the Program 

One of the major adult repruitment efforts at Prince George's 
Community College is the "Shopping Center Articulation Program." 
The purpose of this program is to meet the public at the crossroads — 
the various shopping centers of Prince George's County — to distribute 
information about the college and its programs. This is done through 
personal one-on-one contact with the shopping public. 

The primary target group for this recruitment effort is adult 
shoppers, male and female, in the 22 to 55 age bracket. secondary 
target group is thu 18 to 22 age bracket. 

The five major shopping centers in Prince George's County with 
the highest traffic count are used. They are: Forest Village Park 
Mal# - 5,000 shoppers; Iverson Mall - 10,000 shoppers; Landover Mall - 
15,000 shoppers; Laurel Centre - 10,000 shoppers ,-^nd Prince. George's 
Plaza -.10,000 shoppers. Three smaller centers are also used. They 
are: Beltway Plaza -3,000 shoppers; Livingston Square - 3,000 shoppers; 
and New Carrollton Mall - 2,000 shoppers. This outreach provides con- . 
tact with an averac- of approximately $5,000 PG County , *sidents over 
a normal three-day period, usually Thursday, Friday, and Saturday.' 

The recruitment effort is basically carried out through "the use 
of college student assistants. They are hired to work three days a 
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week (18 hours per week) for nine weeks prior to each registration 
period. The students are interviewed , hired and trained by the 
college Admissions Department. 

. Basic Steps in Developing the Shopping Center Program 

The first and most important step in developing the shopping 
center program is to obtain a commitment from the appropriate pqlicy 
decision makers of the college that such a recruitment program will be 
supported financially (and otherwise) by the college 0 After this commit- 
ment has been made, you are, ready for the second step, which is contact- 
ing shopping center Promotion/Marketing Directors to sell the program to 
shopping, center personnel, 0 

A meeting should be set up to explain the program- in detail. You 
will need to explain the benefits that will be derived by having stu- 
dents pass out literature and answer questions about the college at the 
shopping center, I 'have found that mentioning the fa6t that the' 
community college's major purpose is to meet the educational, social and 
cultural needs -of the people who live in the county usually helps to get 
you in the door . 

Once permission has been obtained to use the shopping center , it is 
very important to make sure that you have a copy of the rules and reg- 
ulations set by the shopping center. Be sure to know insurance and other 
important requirements and see that all necessary forms are filled out 
and submitted to the proper persons. It is also important to ask the 
N Marketing Director to show you the space in which the college will be 
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permitted to set up booths and other equipment used for the program. 
We use booths provided by the college in all of our shopping centers 
except two (Iverson Mall and Forest Village Park Mall: These malls 
have information booths which they require our student assistants to 
use) . 

We are now ready to look for the most competent staff available 
to promote the college at the shopping centers. 

Development of Student Assistants 

Student Assistants, who' must be current students or ex-students of 
the college, are hired 11 weeks prior to the start of the program. 
Applicants must be able to communicate well with a wide variety of ages, 
they must be able to evaluate the program as it relates to the mall to 
which they will be assigned,, and must be able to adjust their hou. 
that the fullest advantage is taken of heavy traffic times. Students 
must also be able to face the boring times when traffic is very light. 
Students are required to have their own transportation and are reim- 
bursed for one-way mileage from the college to the shopping center. 

Training for student assistants begins 10 weeks before the program 
starts. Two-hour workshops are conducted in which each student is given 
a packet containing data and brochures outlining the program. A vorb* 1 
overview of the college philosophy and the aims of the articulation 
program are given. Students are made aware of shopping center rules and 
regulations. Role-playing is often carried out to better equip the 
students to handle problems that they may encounter. 



After .this session, students are required to gain work experience 
in the Admissions Office by working at the counter and on the telephones. 
They are then taken to the various shopping centers, shown the location 
of the college booths; and introduced to the mall Marketing Directors. 
Students are then ready to begin work in the Tshop^ing^cen.ters and work 
for the next nine, weeks. They are required to work 18 hours a^eel^ 
but are permitted to set their own schedules. These schedules must ex- 
tend over a three-day period (Thursday, Friday, and Saturday) and must be 
submitted in writing to the Admissions Office. It is important to as- 
certain the times the malls have the heaviest traffic and to attempt to 
work out. schedules which take advantage of these heavy traffic times. 
However, it is equally important to select some hours - usually Thurs- 
day or Friday morning - in order to contact. the unemployed adult women 
who are a target-group. Students must be at the mall on Saturday as 
early as possible. r~- 

Students are" required to attend a weekly staff meeting with 
Admissions and Articulation supervisors to report on the progress of the. 
program, to discuss any problems encountered during the week, and to 
; replenish^ their supply of materials. At this time , hours and mileage 
are submitted for payment. - 

Periodic reports are also submitted by the students along with 
contact sheets showing the number of direct contacts and blind contacts. 
Direct contacts are people contacted in the shopping mall who give us 
their names and addresses and who want to be put on our mailing list for 
more literature from the college'. Blind contacts are people contacted 
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in the shopping mall who stop by our booth. to ask ^cific questions 
about the college, but do not wish their names to be placed on our 
mailing list for additional college materials. 

These reports enable us* to evaluate progress and submit informa- 
tion to the mall Promotion/Marketing Directors ^or^ the areas from which 
their shoppers come. 

At the end of nine weeks, a final staff meeting is held to eval- - 
uate the success of the program. A look is taken at our most success- 
ful strategies, and suggestions are made for improvement, 

Evaluation^of the Program 

On a satisfaction^scale of 1 to- 5, we would have to score this 
program a "5." It is now in the fifth year of its existence. We would 
also rate it a high R 4 M in effectiveness^because of the success we have 
experienced with it, not only in reaching a public that may not read 
about the/ college in press releases, news articles , ^or^materials which 
are mailed directly to residents of the county, but also in aiding, the 
shopping malls to be of service to the community. Shopping mall manage-^ 
ment is very sensitive to the community service aspect 'of the mall, and 
it is always an advantage for them to point out to th<e tenants, merr 
chants, and_ businesses that they are offering a community service organiza 
tion such as the college the free use of the mall., In return, we „■ 
attempt to be of servic-3 to the mall f s management by offering seminars 
in security, marketing, retailing, training of managers, and so forth. 
Being in the malls also gives us access to managers of large stores such 



as J.C^ Penney and Montgomery Ward, and the possibility of developing 
programs with them for their personnel. 

The Shopping Mall Articulation Program has proven itself to be a 
highly effective recruitment p igram/ Various surveys have been con- 
ducted, by color-coding mate ...... i^ributed in the malls (usually 

application blanks)/ and the results have confirmed our relief that 
the program is highly successful.' The program has been found to 
increase the buying public's awareness of the existence of the college 
and the numerous services we offer as well as of the educational 
advantages to be found at Prince, George 1 s Community College. 

111 • Articulation Letters to Community Organizations 
Purpose of the Program 

The purpose of this articulation program is to meet the public in 
the community in which the people live, work and play, and to make 
county residents more aware of programs of study and student services 
that are available to them through the college. The primary . target 
group is male and female adults aged 20 55, 

Basic Steps in Setting up the Program 

^' 

6 We know that almost every service organization is required to do 
a certain number of community-oriented programs, and a program about 
what the local community colliege has to offer for county residents fits 
the requirement. 
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1. Obtain a complete listing of all the clubs, organizations, 
churches, civic, groups, and so forth. One very good source is» a 
directory put out by the county library system. 

-.2. Contact community organizations by mail and offer- the services 
of a speaker who will come to" a regular meeting- and present a compre-" 
hensive overview of the college - its programs, services, facilities, 
and requirements. 

3. Letters should be written with the function of the organiza- 
tion in mind. ' Purely ^social organizations will respond to a letter 

/mentioning services and noncredit classes; civic organizations will % 
respond to a letter slanged 'toward services the college offers to the 
community; religious organizations will respond to your interest in 
their students and young people (mention the number of sectarian clubs 
and organizations on campus) . Letters are sent out in the late summer 
in order to contact, the new officers of the organizations while they 
are planning the year's programs (September to June) • " 

4, If any of the letters are returned, attempt to follow up and 
determine why they were not delivered; if a change of address is indi- 
cated, attempt to find the new address and keep your lists of organiza-. 
tions up to date. Another source of addresses for women's organizations 

•is a county women's commission, if there is one, or a state women's 
commission, 

5o Within the following month's time, follow-up should be start- 
ed to reinforce the original contact. Meetings of organizations are 

1 ^ ' ' ..... £> 

usually held in the evening*; therefore, anyone starting this program 



must be aware that they may be called on to attend evening meetings v 
that could require late hours. 

60 Give a number and a time when you can be reached or when your 
phone is monitored. When groups call and request a date, confirm on 
the phone by getting a name, address, and telephone number for the 
organization and send a follow-up confirmation by mail. 

7. If you plan on doing a slide presentation, make sure that all- 
■' needed equipment is available. Always make sure you have an extension / 

cord. / 

/ 

.8. After you have done the presentation, communicate your thanks 
for having been invited to address the group as soon as possible / 
9. ^A follow-up phone call to. your original contact can lead to 

. ' ' \ . / 

another appearance the next time the y group needs a prograi^ 

10. Another letter-writing program will begin in January following 
the procedures outlined above a 

Evaluation of the Program 

1. The basic asset of this program is the opportunity it provides 

' • i 'i. 

£or personal contact with people. ° i 

*'-. . • ■ • ■ 1 ■' r ' 

2. This recruitment effort has been considered successful 0 It 

has resulted in college staff making several trips into the community 

v 

to make presentations to various clubs and organizations about the 
college. 

3. As a -result of this program we found a need for more extensive 
promotion of the community college in terms of its identity and its role 
in higher education. 
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M3DERN LIE STYLES/MCDERN CAREERS PROGRAM . 

Co-sponsored by; Prince George's Ccwunity College 

Laurel Centre (shopping center), Laurel, Md. 

Free Classes from the Prince George|s Community College's Center for Career 

Development 

Thursday. .hay V 

H AM Choosing a Career That's Right/for You 

Noon How To Discover Your Career Related. Talents 

1PM ; How To Discover a Career That Turns You On 

2-4 PM Individual Career Consultation 

4 ON Marketing Yourself 

7 PM How To Locate A Job In the Hidden Job Market^ 

, . 8m - How To Write an Effective Resume and Sell Yourself in Interviews 
i Friday. ]? . •. 1 

(Repeat of Above) 

Saturday . .I^ f ~ ■ 7 ~, 

11:30 m WiERE Are the Good Jobs for the 198G's 

12:30 PM How To Choose a Career If You Are Young and Undecided - ' 

1:3? PM How To &ke A .Satisfying Change In Your Career.. 

. 2:30-3:30 Individual Career Consultation ' V i 

ALL CUSSES WILL BE HELD IN TOCC CLASSROOM, UPPER LEVEL CF LAUREL.CEfJTRE 

J : — ■ ' ■ : ■■■■ 'S: : ' /: r AT CENTER CIRCLE 



r 
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CAREER AND 1IFE PLANNING 

. AT 

IVERSON MALL 

Co-Sponsored by: Prince George's Community College 
fvcrson Mall Merchants 9 Association 

Thursday and Friday, August 27 & 28 , 198 1 

SCHEDULE 

Thursday. August 27 . WHAT DO I DO WITH MY LIFE? ; 

11AM - N sesSion vv ^ ' ie 'P you t0 discover your 

' °° n personality stylo and how that style can be 
used to create a career & life style that fits 
you like a glove! - 
12:30 - 1:30 P.M. UNDECIDED YOUTH 

Designed for young people who are trying 
to find a direction for their life. 

7 -8 P.M. WHAT DO I DO WITH MY LIFE? 

Friday, August 28 1 * A>t - Noon WHAT DO I DO WITH MY LIFE? 

'[..'....'■' q -See Above 

12:30 - 1:30 P.M. HOW TO CHOOSE OR CHANGE 
A CAREER ° 

, !Thl3 session will describe to you all . the 

♦ (Steps or elements that need to be consid- 

ered in career choice or change and will 
jhelpyou uncover some of the skills you al- 
• . r ready possess. ■ 

7-9 P.M. j INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 

■•" v- [This will be restricted to those who regis- 

• tered and participated in .one of the above 
7 scheduled classes \ • 

Fur further information and/or,registratio;i. please f ' . jv*v-oii Mall Manage- 
ment Office (423-8430) betwsrii urn. an-J 5 p m. ,, 



Summer Bonanza Sale ... June 1M&1344, 1981 




PER It VtL - Formef Jean Jack store by Centre Stage 
LOWER LEVEL • Fofiner Webster's store by Moot. Ward 

WUfRIJIIIilL . •"■ 

IM 1:45 am • Choosing a'career right lor you ■ lower Level 

12-12:45 pm • How to discover your career related talents ■ 
Lower 

W|45 pm • How to discover a career thai turns you on ■ 
• Lower level 

2-4:00 pm •Career counseling for individuals ■ Lower tevel 
4-4:45 pm - Marketing - Lower Level ' 



j Co-sponsored by P.G, 



8-8:45 pm • How to write an effective resume and sell ycur ■ 
sell in interviews -Upper Level 



ik Hi ' » 

.7-7:45' pm -"Real Estate ■ a career, for k 80V lecture- 
-Lower Level ■ 

SAT., JUNE 13: ■'• ;, ' , 
J 1-1 1:45 am ■ "Nutrition Awareness" lecture ■ Lower Level 



tipper Level 



undecided -Lower Level 



i're young and 



l:3D-2:15"pm • How to make a satisfying change in your 
career -Lower Level ; \ 

2:30-3:30 pm • Career consultation for individuals -Lower Level 




CO 



PRINCE GEORGE'S COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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Report No. 81-39 



TOTAL CREDIT STUDENTS 

Full/Part Time 
Part Time 
Full Time 

PGCC Status 

Continuing students 

First-time entrants 

Readmits 

New transfers 

Curriculum Type 
Career 
Transfer 
Undecl ared 

Schedule 
Day 

Evening 
Split 

Credit /Hours Completed 
Less than 30 
30 or more 

Sex 

Female 

Male 

Age '■ 
Under 21 
21-25 
26 - 35 
Over 35 

Raee •' 
White 
/Black 
Other 7 

Marital Status • 

Single 

Married 

Residence ' ■ 

•Prince George's County. 

Other Maryland 
: Out of State >/ 



12,851 
• 414 
482 



93% 
3 
4 



7 



1'3,814 
• 419 
424 



94% 
3 
3 



SOURCE: Systems and Programming reports STU 276 
q , total ^due to roynding* . " " ' J 



-39: Student Profile Data, Fall 


1980-81 ... 




Fall 

NlJmhor* 
iiuihuci / 


1980 
percent 


Fall 
Number 


1981 
Percent 


Change 


13,747 


100% 


14,657 


100% 


+910 


9,308 
4 


68% 

"30 


10,132 
4,525 


69% r ~ 
31 ■ 


+824 
+ 86 


7,264 
3,883 
1 . 380 
1,220 


53% ■ 
28 

- 9 


8,022 
3,938 
1 ,457 
1,240 


55% 
27 
10 
8 


+758 
+ 55 
. + 77 
+ 20 


5,416 
5 60fl 

2,731 


39% 

Hi 

' 20 


6,017 
6,012 
2 ,628 


41% 
41 ■ 
18 


+60.1 
+412 
-103 


6 .30R 
5,850 
1,589 


HO/o 

43 
11 


6,598 
6,165 
1,894 

> 


45% 

42 

13 


+290 
+315 
+305 


10,671 
3,076 


' 78% 

22 •„ 


11,453 
3,204 


■' 78% 
22 


. 7 

+782 
+ 128 


8,133 


59% ■ •, 
41 


8,671 
5,986 . 


59%. 


' +538 
+372 


4,847 
3,249 
3.391 
2,260 

7. "• . . 


35% 
24 

16 


5,102 
3,557 

*3 port 

3,589 
2,409 


35% 
24 
• 24 
16 


+255 "... 

+308 

+198 

, +149 


8,140 
4,923 
684 ; 

. ...... I 


' 59% 
36 
5 


8,539 
5,315 

803 . 


- 58. 
36 
5 


+399 
• +392 
+119 ■ 


9,309 
4,438 


68% 
32 


10,054 
4,603 


69% ' 
31 


+745 
+165 ; 



+963 

'5- 
- 58^. 



460, Percentages may hot 
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NORTHERN STATE COLLEGE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

Myrle. Kanson 

Northern State College 

Aberdeen, South Dakota 

Background - No r thern State C ollege 

Northern State College, located in Aberdeen, South Dakota, is a 
multi-purpose state-supported institution which "offers a curriculum in 
teacher education at the undergraduate! and graduate levels; graduate 
programs in school administration and guidance; undergraduate programs 
in business; undergraduate programs in preparation for graduate or pro- 
fessional schools; twj)-ye<ir terminal programs ;_and;_appropriate prepro- 
fessional sequences. Northern came into existence by legislative enact- 
ment in 1901, when it was established as the Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School. The name was changed by legislative action in 1939 to 
Northern State Teachers College ,. and again in 1964 to Northern State 
College. 3 7 * ■ T o 

.Northern's enrollment reached a peak of 3,500 students in 1969, 
declined to 2,200 by. 1974, and has been increasing slowly since that time. 
The present enrollment is approximately 2,700. Aberdeen, the community 

in which Northern is located, has a population of approximately 28,000. 

* . • ' ' ■" •'■ v " * / '■ > 

There are no other communities of this size within 200 mil^s. 

Northern State's Evening College 

Some classes have been offered during the' evening hours for a num- 
ber of years. In the7fall semester of 1975, . all of these classes were, 
advertised in one publication, in an effort to inform the general public 



of the educational opportunities available io individuals who, because 
of job or family responsibilities, were not able to avail themselves of 
college courses during the day. The classes offered in the evening hours 

were advertised in a supplement to the Aberdeen American News. This 

* ■ . 

component of our class offering was described as Northern's Evening 
College.. The Evening College was well received and attracted a. number 
of part-time students. Substantial numbers of regular full-time stu- 
dents also found that by taking one or more evening classes, they were 
able to enroll ; full time and still have opportunity for part-time em- 
ployment duting the day. / 

Spring 'semester 1981' Ad Campaign 

Gradually, more emphasis was placed on scheduling specific classes 

in the evening. This was done so "that the "evening only" student could 

have a realistic expectation of eventually earning a degree. While it 

was felt that Northern's Evening College was successful; questions were 

asked at meetings of the admissions staff, the Administrative Council, 

the" Council of Deans, the College Relations Staff ) and the office of 

Extension , regarding the reasons why /'more new students were"; not taking . 

-.advantage of the evening offerings — and these and other groups then 

brainstormed new ways to attract the nontoaditiq^M^or adult student. ^ ' ' 
o ' 

It was felt that trjhere should be 3ome way that more individuals could be 
encouraged to begin or return to college. 

■ -* . ' ' • \ ' ' ' . " ■ p . - ■"■ • ... 

Some of the conclusions which were reached as a result 6^/ these . 

discussions were, that": (1) many potential students did hot think that 

: /: ■■ • :■■ . - v * ■ : ■ . - ■ -■■ . ^ - 

entering or returning to college, was for ^them' a realistic option; (2) while 
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the Evening College\ Supplement had widespread "distribution, it did not 
attract the attention among the general publifc which we had hoped; and (3) 
even though Northern is a relatively small college, many people did not 
know where to get answers to their questions about enrollment and fi- 
nances, or advice Regarding specific. classes, requirements, and so forth. 

As a result of these conclusions, Ms. Betsy Rice, Director of College 
Relations, met with President Joseph. McFadden a:nd Myrle Hanson, Director 
of Extension, Continuing Education; and the Evening College, for^ final 
brainstorming session. At this session, Ms. Rice proposed ah advertising 
blitz of pictures and ads designed to catch ^the eye of the public. It 
was designed around the idea that help was available regardless of the 
obstacles that might prevent one from attending the Evening College. It 
was further designed to convey the idea that an. individual could contact 
one office or one person, and that office or person would handle the 
problem or would direct the caller to the person or office who could 

handle it. The theme was "Myrle Hanson - At Northern There 1 s Not Much 

... ' ■ ; ■ ■■ ■ ■ . . . ■ • ; . " . . ••. 

He Won't Do! f V .Attached as an Appendix to this paper is the proposal as 
submitted by Ms* Rice and approved by the president of the college. 

' There is no doubt that 'the campaign attracted much attention 1 Myrle 
Hanson could hardly walk into a business . establishment in Aberdeen with- 
out being asked when /the next ad was going to appear. -More importantly, 
it did seem to stimulate interest .. in attending the evening college among 
adults./.; , 7 >>. ; ; . J o . 

Results of the Ad Campaign • - 7 

y An. attempt was made by personnel in the Extension Office to identi-/ 



fy calls that were made because of the ads. This was difficult, 
because. the' office is small, with Myrle Hanson, Director of Extension 
and Continuing Education and the Evening College, and Peggy Serfoss, 
Staff Assistant IV, as the only full-time employees. They were at 
the time assisted by four students who worked part-time in the Extension 
Office. There were many calls, .and undoubtedly, in the rush some were 
missed. However, the statistics from 12/2/80 to 1/20/81 were as 
follows: 78 calls were identified as probably related to the 
ads. The calls covered every possible subject, but many were related 
to possible counseling and advice on classes or programs to pursue 
and the costs of returning, to school.. After the spring semester started, 
it was found that 36 people, or 46% of these whose names were recorded 
as having called as a result of the ads, were enrolled in at least one 
class i While' these numbers may not seem high, when considered, in the 
context of a collegia of less than 2,800 enrollees and a c city of, less ° : 
than 30,000 population, it seemed to us that it was a very successful 
campaign. While no additional follow-up has as yet been completed, it 
is jprobable that others who called may have enrolled in a subsequent 
semester. * 
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PIC #1 - Myrle with woodpile 
To run 12/7/80 



MYRLE HANSON 



AT NORTHERN; 

THERE'S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 



HE COULD. GET YOU READY FOR WINTER «, . .BUT HE'D RATHER HELP YOU GET 
READY FOR A BRIGHT NEW FUTURE!. If you've been away from school for 
awhile and you're thinking about taking some classes at Northern to 
help. you advance your career- /.learn- rocre about a special interest... 
begin or continue work on a degree. . .opeV new professional opportunities 
...or brush up on skills you use every day Myrle can help! 

If he dpesn't have, all the answers to your questions. . .he knows 
just Where to find them. Call Myrle or a member of his -staff at 622-2568 
They'd be happy to visit with you about a change in your .life! 

.And watch for the couiplete Evening College schedule/ coming 
January 4, in the American News * 



PIC #2 - Myrle with, cow 
To run 12/14/80 



MYRLE HANSON 

3 



AT NORTHERN 

THERE'S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 



HE UNDERSTANDS THAT SOME THINGS JUST WON'T. WAIT TILL AFTER CLASS I 
If you've been away from school for awhile and you're thinking about 
beginning or returning to "college, you' 11 probably have to juggle an 
already busy schedule to do it. 

That's why we offer classes from milking time (8 "a. mV) till we 
shut down for the night at 10 p.m. We want our schedule to fit your 
schedule. - ~~'r-~ 

Talk to Myrle*.. he's here to help with all those questions "you 
may have. . .about what courses to take, transferring college credits 
you've already earned, financial", assistance, college admission. . .and 
more . o ' f • . 

CajLl Myrle or a member of his staff at 622-2568 .. .they 'd be happy 
to talk. with you about ways to .fit' Northern State College into 1 your 
busy life. 

And watch for the complete Evening College schedule, coming 
January 4,* in the American. News . 
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PIC #3 - Myrle as Santa 
To run 12/21/80 



MYRLE HANSON 



AT NORTHERN 

THERE'S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 



THIS YEAR, THE BEST PRESENT 'MAY NOT BE UNDER YOUR TREE. An educa- 
tion is a priceless gift.. .one you can_give yourself or someone you care 
about. It can help you advance your career, . .learn more about a special 
interest..; open new professional opportunities. . .get ready for a bright 
new future. And at Northern, if you've "been away from; school for awhile, 
Myrle. can help! 

"If you're thinking^ about beginning- or returning to? college, call 
Myrle or a member of his staff at 622-2568. . .they'll be happy to play 
Santa for you or someone special in your life I 

Watch for the complete Evening College schedule, coming January 4, 
-in the American News. - 



S3 
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PIC #4 - Myrle with dog in industrial arts 
' To run~12/28/80 * 



MYRLE HANSON 



AT NORTHERN * 

THERE IS jNOT MUCH HE WON' T DO! 



- SOME PEOPLE ARE AT HOME IN ANY SETTING. . At Northern £ . from 
industrial arts to biology lab. . .Myrle Hanson" is like that . If you've 0 
-been away from school for - awhile and you ' re thinking about beginning r or 
returning, to college. ..he ; can help you find your place at Northern. 

From furniture rebuilding, photography and welding to psychology, 
accounting, the arts. . .and more. .. Myrle can help you enrichV-or change; 
your life. . . • , ' ' • • 

For complete information about Northern State College , call Myrle 
or a ntember of his staff at 622-2568. h They 'd be happy to visit with - 
you about classes at Northern. . .day and night.. .-; 

Watch for the complete Evening College schedule / coining. January ..4 /■■ 
in the American News • • .• ' ■ : , .• «' ^ : k =,7 •. 



PIC #5 Myrle with child 
To run 1/11/81 



MYRLE HANSON 



AT NORTHERN 

THERE'S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 



NEED A GOOD SITTER? Busy moms... and dads ... turn to Myrle for help., 
If you're taking a class at Northern, the NSC Day Care Center is here to 
help while you're in class, it's just one of the things we've done to 
make it s easier for busy people (like you) to begin, or return, to college. 

Myrle can help in other ways too... with academic advising,' arranging 
for the transfer of college credits you've already earned, answering your 
questions about financial assistance or college admission. . .whatever your 
needs • 

It's still not too late to register for the Spring Semester at. 
So 5° 6 Colle 9 e - Cal1 M y rle or a member of his- staff today. 
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EVENING COLLEGE TAB - Front page - Pic of Myrle Hanson Team 
To run 1/4/81 



NORTHERN STATE COLLEGE 



k EVENING CLASSES - SPRING 1981 

POT THE MYRLE HANSON TEAM. . SHERRI , JUDY, PEGGY, NANCY,- TERRI AND 
MYRLE... TO WORK FOR YOU! They understand there are many reasons why 
people attend Northern at night. Often the evening hours are the. only 
time in a busy schedule for taking a class. A class which can help you 
advance a career. . .learn, more about a fascinating topic. begin or con- 
tinue work on a. degree. . .ppen new professional opportunities. . .expand / 
your interest in the arts. . .ot perfect skills you use every day! 

The Myrle Hanson Team understands, too, that if you've been away 
from school for awhile and you're thinking about taking a class or two, 
you may have some questions. Talk to them first. .... they want to help 
make going to college as uncomplicated as possible" for you. 

Call one of them at 622-2558. . .theyjd be happy to visit with you 
about Northern at night. 



BACK PAGE - Pic of Myrle with long list 



WHEN* A CALL TO MYRLE TOPS THE LIST. . .IT ' S NOT TOO LATE FOR NEW YEAR 1 S 
RESOLUTIONS! ' , 



MYRLE HANSON 
AT NORTHERN 

THERE'S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 
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' SPECS — MYRLE HANSON CAMPAIGN 
SPRING "SEMESTER 

TO: Dr. McFadden, Dr. Fries, Myrle Hanson, Diane Prisbe 

FROM: ** Betsy Rice 

SUBJECT: Proposal for 1980-81 Myrle Hanson Campaign 
DATE: November 19, 1980 



CAMPAIGN THEME: 



MYRLE HANSON 



^AT NORTHERN. 

' THERE? S NOT MUCH HE WON'T DO! 



Sunday, December 7 



'4 col. x 5" ad -. Picture shows Myrle 
dressed. in business attire . standing . 
nonchalantly in front of woodpile, fingers 
lightly balancing an axe. copy says okay, 
so Myrle won't get your woodpile in shape 
for the winter .. .he can do something even 
better for you by helping you get an edu- 
cation. 



$ 65.80 



Sunday, December 14 



4 col:' x 8" ad - Picture shows Myrle 
dressed in a suit, milking a cow... .copy 
explains that while Myrle can \t be on hand 
to do your chores for- you, heV WILL help, you 
to select classes which fit your schedule. 



105.28 



Sunday, December 21 



Sunday, December 28 



4 col. x 8" - Picture of Myrle dressed in, 105.28 
Santcu suit (no beard so it's obviously Myrle) 
with a sack full of presents, holding one or 
two that are especially beautiful. . .copy 
explains that while, Myrle ish ' t really Santa , . " 
he can help you give one of the most special 
presents. . .an education. . .to yourself . 

4 col. x 5" - Myrle standing next to, or 65.80 
sitting in a great looking upholstered chair 
with a busy ^looking area of industrial arts in- 
the background. . .copy explains that students a't 
Northern rebuilt the chair and goes on to describe 
some other courses (watercolor, welding) that fill 
a "special interest" type of need. 
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Sunday, January 4 Evening College Supplement. . .front is Extension 
V picture of Myrle seated, on a high, stool Budget 

against a plain whiter background with a 
long , long list curling down around his 
feet . . . copy reminds people ^that New Year 1 s 
Resolutions are still in order ... '.'put a phone 

cal1 to Myrie at the top. of your list . ,f Back _ - 

cover featuresjiew_pjx*^ 
-r Team* 

Sunday, January 11 4 col. x .8" ad - Myrle is feeding a small $105.28 

child in a highchair as the child's dad 
(getting away from sex role stereotyping) goes 
out the; door, books under, arm. V; copy explains 
\ that it)' s still not too late to call Myrle. . . 

and while he doesn*t di much babysitting .himselfy ^ 
he's happy to help people arraxige for child care ^ 
at the NSC Day Care Center. 

.TOTAL $447.44 

We've also talJced about the possibility of running one of the 
smaller ads on Wednesday, January 7, showing Myrle operating one of the 1 
snow., plows _ used o ijami us^If it shows on a' day when Myrle is around 
we ve got a go-ahead from Ral^Johnsbnr- Because-the-whole-thing-is-— — 
thinks n bUllt int ° proposal as a ^finite. What do you 

The sizes I've, given are approximate. . .it 's often hard to know 
exactly what kind of space will be best until after the pictures are 

hni^n^f ^. COuld have some sort of discretionary space (i.e., money) 
built into this proposal, that would be wonderful. 
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Evening Classes - spring 1981 

PUT THE MYRLE HANSON TEAM SHERRI JUDY PPRftv wawpv 
TERRI AND MYRLE....-TO WORK FOR «|StS 
^ ^n^y_people attend Northern at night Xn^ e^a 
hours are the only time in a busy schedule for taking a class A ctass wh ch 
can help you advance a career . . learn more about a fascinate toSc 
... begin or continue work, on a degree . . . open new professional bS 
Uimties a . . expand your interest in ine arts . P . o^rleS^o^ 

K«I he ^ ,yr,e * Hanson Tearn understands, too, that if you've 
been away from school for awhile <and you're thinWna 

i^ffi?i d, 9 or t "*'*> u ma V hav y e some que^ 
t0 them m ' " want to help make gdng 
to college as uncomplicated as possible for you. 

Gall ^one of them at 622-2568 . . . they'd be happy to 
visit with you about Northern at night. / - 
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When a call to Myrle 
tops the list . . 




It's not 
too late 
for 

New Year's 
resolutions! 



MYRLE 
HANSON 



NORTHERN... 

There's not much 
he won't do! 
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, EDUCATIONAL REFERRAL SERVICES: 
A BROKERING SYSTEM FOR ADULTS 

Miriam L. Freeman 

The University of South Carolina 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Educational Referral Services began operations in July, 1979, with 
funding from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and the University of South 
Carolina Division of Two Year Campuses and Continuing Education, As ' 
part of the Adult Learning Center, the goal of ERS is ^implementation 
of an educational information network to deliver career and educational 
referral and follow-up services to adults. Program objectives are to 
assist adults in making career decisions and ! in developing plans to 
implement these decisions. The objectives are carried out through 
individual. counseling, telephone assistance, workshops/presentations, 
programmatic consultations with agencies and organizations, corres- 
pondence, and development and dissemination of information about career 
and educational opportunities. 

During the first two years of operation, 4,189 adults have been 
served by ERS in the following ways: 

In-Person Interviews 1,102 
Telephone Assistance 904 
Presentations/Workshops" 2,080 
Correspondence . 67 
Consultations 36 
The concept of brokering has been the foundation upon which ERS 
is established. A brokering service presents adults with the complete 
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range of educational and. career alternatives and helps them to decide 
which most, appropriately meets, their needs. ERS is therefore neutral 
toward the alternatives, with the needs and interests of the .individual 
taking precedence over the needs and interests of any specific insti- 
tution. Last year,, for example, referrals were made to 100 different 
educational" institutions, agencies, and other career-related resources. 

Because of this philosophy, very deliberate efforts have been made 
from the inception of the program' to collaborate and coordinate with 
other educational resources within South Carolina. Individuals were 
identified within institutions and individual discussions were held 
initially; about needs, ideas, problems, an4 solutions. This is an 
ongoing process which now occurs informally as well as formally, it is 
beneficial in that it fosters positive working relationships, helps to 
make maximum use of existing resources, and provides a coordinated 
approach to service delivery, all of which contribute to meeting 
existing needs in the community more effectively. This paper focuses 
on some of the collaborative recruitment efforts developed by cooperat- 
ing institutions in Columbia, South Carolina, including the South 
Carolina Career Guide , the Education Allianrp. a v-i^nt^p^ on adult 
learners, back to school workshops, and career development seminars. 

South Carolina Career Guide 

The South Carolina Career Guide has grown out of the need within 
the ERS office to have ready access to current comprehensive information 
about career choices and educational opportunities in the state. This 
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publication was developed by Education Referral Services. Financial 
assistance , was obtained from the State Board for Technical and Compre- 
hensive Education, the Office of Vocational Education in the State 
Department of' Education, the Independent College Consortium, and Title 
I-B of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to help defray printing and 
distribution costs. The South Carolina Career Guide is now in its 
Third Edition, having been updated, revised, and expanded every year 



since 1979, Distribution of this 200-page publication is made tc 

I i 

•^dle- -an^secondary schools, postsecondary institutions, business and 
industry, 1 adult education offices,, libraries, churches, extension 
offices, and human service agencies. The Table of Contents reflects 



the wide 



riange of information it presents: 
\ Today's Work World 

1 Alternatives to Postsecondary Schooling 

i • . • 

\. Deciding on a Field of Study 



Deciding' on a Level of Training 
Deciding on an Institution* * 
Costs and Financial Aid 



Getting a Job After Training 

A Short Guide for Career counselors 

Training Sites in South Carolina 

Jobs in South Carolina for Which 
Postsecondary Training is Available 

This section on Training Sites in South Carolina presents infor- 
mation on public and private two- and four-year colleges, public and 
private vocational schools, state-approved sites for health services 
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training, state-approved barber schools, state- approved cosmetology 
. schools, and Federal/State training agencies. The final section 
includes job titles and descriptions matched with "level of training, 
training sites, employment trends and approximate earnings for the more 
than four hundred jobs listed. 

Education Alliance 

, Education Referral Services played a major role in the creation. of 
Columbia's Education Alliance, formed under the auspices ; "of "the" Down- 
town Action Council of the Chamber of Commerce. The Alliance is an 
informal consortium composed of representatives from educational insti- 
tutions and agencies providing educational programming within the city. 
Goals of the Alliance include information and resource sharing, joint 
planning and programming,, and the promotion of the City of Columbia 
as an education center. 

Currently, representatives from 22 institutions and agencies 
participate, in the Alliance. (See Appendix to this paper for a listing 
of members. ) Examples of projects include an informational supplement 
to the local newspaper highlighting the educational opportunities with- 
in ; the city and a Career and Life Planning - Seminar, designed to provide" 
training for professionals working with adults. This, seminar drew state 
wide participationr-TA program agenda is included in the Appendix to 
this paper.) A current project of the Alliance is a business/industry 
needs assessment survey designed to obtain information from employers 
about employee training and educational needs that could be met by 
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educational institutions . The Alliance has fostered positive 'relation- 
ships, within the educational community .and has facilitated the develop- 
ment of further cooperative efforts among institutions. 

Adult Learner Videotape 

Another cooperative effort was the development of a videotape 
about. adult learners. The Diversity of South Carolina initiated this 

... Pr ° jeCt which was designed to disseminate information to South Carol- 
inians about the variety of educational resources and special services 
available for adult learners. Representatives from three other area 
institutions, Benedict College, Columbia College, and Midlands Tech- 
nical college, participated on the planning committee which designed 
this production. Interviews with seven adult students from the four 
cooperating institutions provide the format for the videotape, which is 
entitled "Never Too Late: The Case for Adult Learning". Because no ' 
institution is mentioned by name, any institution can use the produc- . 
tion to promote its own programs and the concept of lifelong learning. 
A further description is provided in the Appendix to this paper,' along 

_with descriptive information abo ut th e participating institutions. 

Back'-To-School Workshops 

r o 

The. videotape project led to the development of further cooperative 
efforts. Two back- to- school workshops have been planned and conducted 
by the same four institutions. These workshops were designed, for adults 
considering a return to school. Program topics included career planning, 
time management, financial aid, and survival skills as well as a panel of 



students from the institutions. Publicity efforts wore shared by the 
institutions, as were 'printing costs, which were minimal. Approximate- 
ly 130 persons attended one of the workshops, which proved to be a very 
effective way of promoting individual institutions by sharing resources 
e.g. , finances, personnel, time, and energy. 

Career Development Workshops 

Finally, two career development seminars have boon planned and 
implemented cooperatively . The first, "Second WIND (Women Investigat- 
ing Now Directions)," was designed for women in career transition and 
was coaponaored by the University of South Carolina, Midlands Technical 
College, and Belk Department Storo. . The second focused on career de- 
velopment for working women ("How's Your Job?"), Benedict College and 

the YWCA .coaponsored with those mentioned above.: Belk provided, all 

printing and publicity expenses, meeting rooms, lunch and child care, 
while the program olomonts wore planned and provided by the institu- 
tions. Due to the positive response from participants, plans are being 
made to repeat these workshops in other locations. ■ ' 

In summary, the types of cooperative efforts; described above are 
effective in Cplumbia,. South Carolina, because: 

(1) the needs of? learners are put above those of institutions; 

(2) a lever of trust was established and is now maintained among 
staff at cooperating institutions; 

- (3) the utility. oC sharing resources is recognized; 

(4) staff involved in all projects are risk-takers and arc 
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unafraid to attempt new and different approaches to 
service delivery; . 

(5) administrators at individual institutions allow creat- 
ivity among program staff; 

(6) value is placed on cooperation and coordination; and 

(7) staff involved are professionals who make things happen 
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EDUCATION ALLIANCE 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 



lo Allen University 

2. Baptist Medical Center 

3. Benedict College 

4. Clemson Extension * 

5. Columbia Bible College 

6. Columbia College 

7. Columbia Junior College 

8o Columbia Museums of Art and Sciences 

9. Columbia Urban League 

10. Family Service Center 

11. Junior Achievement 

12. Junior League' of Columbia . 
13 o Midlands Technical College 

14.. Opportunities Industrialization Center 

15. Richland County Public Library 

16.. Richland. Memorial Hospital 

17. Richland School District One 

18 9 Riverbanks Zoo 

19. South Carolina Department of Corrections 

20. State Board for Technical and Comprehensive Education 

21. University of South Carolina f 

22. YWCA * 
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Career and Life Planning with Adults 
. April 23, 1981 
Wade Hampton Conference Center 
University of South Carolina 

A Program of the Education Alliance of "the Downtown Action Council 



8:30- 9:00 Registration and Coffee 
Mezzanine 



9:00 Welcome 
Ballroom .1 



Ms. Miriam L. .Freeman, Co- 
chair Education Alliance 



Goal Setting 



Dr. John Duffy, System Vice 
President, Two Year Campuses 
and Continuing Education 
University of South Carolina 

Dr Q Connie Buford, Co-chair 
Education Alliance 



9:30 



Career and Life Planning: 
An Overview 



10:30-10:45 Break 
Mezzanine 



Mr. James L. Solomon, Jr. 
Coordinator of Facilities 
Planning 

South Carolina Commission on 
Highar Education 

Ms. Linda Salane, Director 
Office of Career Planning 
University of South Carolina 



10:45 Adult Development: Impli- 

Ballroom 1 cations for Life Planning 



11:45 



Useful Tools in Career and 
Life Planning 



1:00 Lunch 
Ballrooms 2 and 3 



Dr. Kevin King, Counseling^ 
Psychologist 

Counseling and Human Develop- 
ment Center 

University of South Carolina 

t)r„ Marva Larrabee, Assistant 
Professor 

Department of Counselor 
Education 

University of South Carolina 
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£1??™^; ? e ?° rld of Work in SOuth Mr. David Eldridge, Manager 
Ballropm 1 Carolina Manpower Resources Division 

</ State Development Board 

2:45-3:00 Break 
Mezzanine 

3:00- 4:00 Discussion Groups: Issues and 
Implications for Practice 

Group 1 Millwood Room Reaching the Hard -to -Reach 

Leaders: Rev. K.D. Pogue, Pastor 

Ladson Presbyterian Church 

Mr. Jerry Wingate 0 
Lexington County Outreach Coordinator 
Midlands-Human Resources Development 
* Commission 

■ c i .■ ' ■ 

Group 2 Ballroom 1 * Displaced Homemakers 

Leader: Ms. Linda Elliott, Director 
Women's Center 
Midlands Technical College 

Group 3 Executive Room . Women in Non-Traditional Jobs 

Leader:. Dr. Annie Winstead 

"Sex Equity Consultant for Vocational 
Education 

_ South Carolina Department of Education 
Group 4 Palmetto Room Males at Mid-Life 

Leader: ^ Mr .Bob Taibbi, Coordinator 

Individual, Marriage and Family Counseling 
Division ■ 0 

Family Service Center 

Group 5 Rutledge Room Re-Entry Women 

■Leader: . Ms. Marlena Lewis '* ' 

Office of Continuing Education 
Columbia College 
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Group 6 Forest Room Special Concerns in the 

Military 

Leader: Mr, Harvey Banks, Counselor 

Fort Jackson Army Education Center 

Group 7 Ballroom 1 Two Career Families 

Leader: Ms. Dorothy Fidler, Coordinator 
Special Programs 
University of South Carolina 

Group 8 Bailxoom 1 After High School, What? 

Leader: Ms. Ellen Hayden, Curriculum Designer 
South Carolina Department of Education 



Group 9 Congaree Room Special Concerns of Minorities 

Leader: Ms. Eva Njoku, Cheur / • 

Social Work Program 
Benedict College 

Group 10 Legion Room Young Adult Concerns 

Leader: Mr. Cecil Barnes, Career Specialist 
Midlands Technical College 

Group 11 Moultrie Room Special Concerns of the Elderly 

Leader: Ms. Keller Bumgardner 
v Director of Research 

Study committee .on Aging 

South Carolina General Assembly 

4:00 Wrap-Up 
Ballroom 1 Evaluation . 

4:30 Adjourn 

Shuttle Buses leave from Gervais Street and return to 
College and Park Street Parking Area 



WORKSHOP PLANNING SUB-COMMITTEE 



Candy Baker, Columbia Museum of Art 
Connie Buford, Richland School District 1 
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Ellen Cooper, Richland School District 1 

Linda Dixon, Community Relations Council 

Miriam Freeman, Educational Referral Services 

Belinda Friedman, Columbia College 

Aquilla Guy, Midlands Human Resources Development 

Commission 
Rex Jarrell, Richland School District 1 
Brad Jones,, Midlands Technical College 
Suzanne McLamrock'; Richland County Public Library 
Serena Staggers, Benedict College 
Judy Stringer, Downtown Action Council . 
Martin. ;Thompson, Ernst and Whinney 
Reaver Weeks, Midlands Human Resources Development 

Commission 



The Education Alliance extends a special word of appreciation to Ms. 
Betty Mikell, Wade Hampton Conference, Coordinator , for expert handling 
of. arrangements and to Dean John J. Powers for the use of the University 
of South Carolina Wade Hampton. Conference Facilities. Many thanks also 
to Ms. Claudetta Johnson, Richland District 1, and Ms. Ann Yancy, 
Educational Referral Services, for their very valuable help. 
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NEVER TOO LATE: . THE CASE FOR ADULT LEARNING 

:> ■ ■ . * r 

produced by 5 

The University of South Carolina 

in cooperation with: 

Benedict College 
Columbia College * 
Midlands Technical College 
South Carolina Program. Assistance Line 

This 25-minute videotape production focuses on the need for lifelong 
learning through the eyes of seven adults who have successfully chosen 
to return to school. Through state-wide use we hope to reach adults 
who need or desire to continue their education with information about 
South Carolina's educational resources and the special services design- 
ed for adult learners. The message to the viewer is five-fold:' 



(1) 



Many adults in South Carolina are going back to school, 



(2) 
(3) 

(4) 



Here are some people like you who have been successful in returning 
to school and here are some ways they have gone about it. 

You too can continue your education as a means of upgrading skills, 
developing new skills, getting a job, getting a better job, or 
enjoying leisure time. 

There are a variety of educational programs available in South • ' 
Carolina to help you go back to school,, 



(5) It's never too late to learn! 

\ . * Directed and Edited by 

Mike Sox 

Written and Narrated by,. 
John Wr is ley 

For further information, 

contact: Miriam L. Freeman, Director 

Adult Learning Center 
University of South Carolina 
1728 College Street 
■" Columbia, SC 29208 

(803) 777-7865 
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COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 

Benedict College is a private, independent, senior liberal arts college, 
with a predominantly Black enrollment. In addition to programs for 
traditional students, an Evening Program is offered for adults. A re- 
cent addition has been the development of an off -campus academic pro- 
gram in a rural area of the county. 

i 

Columbia College is a private, independent, church-related liberal arts 
college for Women operated by the Methodist Conference of South Carol- * 
ina. it confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music. 



Women twenty-three and older can enroll as Continuing Education Students 
during the day. Adult women may also pursue courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree in Business Administration or Public Affairs 
through the Women's Evening College. 

Midlands Technical College is a two-year degree granting technical 
college serving a student body 'of approximately 5,700 curriculum stu- 
• dents per quarter and providing continuing education courses for an 
additional 3,500 students per quartet. Its academic program includes 
. technical/vocational education / college transfer , continuing education , 

developmental education, and industrial service. 

•. ' • / 

The University of South Carolina is a publicly supported comprehensive 
institution serving South Carolina through a state-wide university sys- 

,/'... . ■ . • 

■ ■■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

. / ' . 
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tern with the Columbia campu.s_as_its~c.enter„and_eight_additional_.two.-_ 

,and -four -year campuses . located throughout the state. The University 
has a total enrollment of over 35,000 students. Approximately 27 per- 
cent of the undergraduate students are twenty-five years of age or 
older o Art extensive Continuing Education Division offers credit and 
non-credit courses in the evening, on weekends, and by television and 
correspondence both on campus and in outreach settings. As one part 
of the Division of Two Year Campuses and Continuing Education, the 
Adult Learning Center includes the Mature Students Program, the Week- 
end Program and Educational Referral Services. » 



The Mature Students Program offers credit courses designed especially 
for adults 25 and older who are entering the University for- the first 
time or returni% to school 'after an absence<> Credit courses are 
scheduled on Saturdays through the Weekend Program. The third com- 
ponent of the Adult Learning Center, Educational Referral Services, 
offers career and educational planning assistance for adults in the 
community. 
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ADMISSIONS TRAINING- JlT COE COLLEGE: 

EASING THE TRANSITION FOR* ADULT LEARNERS 

Dot Hinman . 

Coe College 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Recognizing that the needs of a prospective adult student are very 
different from those of a high school senior considering college, Coe 
College has changed admissions office practices to convey the message 
-hat we care about the needs of prospective adult learners.- Coe is a 
small traditional liberal arts college: the majority of its 1,400 stu- 
dents come directly after graduating from high school, and live on cam- 
pus. Coe is in an urban area with a population of 120,000; we have 
a three-year-old evening degree program designed for the working adult 
(day students are not permitted to take evening classes) with an enroll- 
ment of 200 students, and we have 100 adult students taking day classes. 

Our admissions staff consists of a director and six counselors, all 

■ - — — -aV", 

in their 20's, and very competent X in meeting the needs -of 18-year-old 
prospective students. When I came to Coe from a traditional admissions 
background at another college, J was to a new position as Coordinator 
of Continuing Education. My age (50) and my experience as a nontradi- 
tional student, were definite assets. I felt it was very important to- ' 
have my office located in the admissions area, so that I could serve as 
a first contact for adults who ieek information. Half of these adults 
come to. our admissions- off ice oi a walk-in basis, without making an 
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appointment, to "pick up some information about going back to college". 
For many, taking this first step may have required several years of 
thinking about returning to college, worrying about whether they could 
still learn, and gathering reassurance and support for their decision. 
Admissions counselors used to dealing with 18-year-olds and not 
sensitive to the needs of returning adults can quickly discourage them 
by not realizing that at this stage .it is more important to provide, 
encouragement than factual information. On the* other hand,' talking 
with a 50-year-old woman who understands what adult learners are feel- 
ing because she has gone through the same thing, can make a difference 
in the prospective adult student's feelings about the college. 

Because I'm not always able to talk with each adult student who 
comes' into our office, we trained the other admissions staff members 
to work effectively with older students. We identified several areas 
where needs and information differ: financial aid; information on part- 
time status, both day and- evening;- transfer policy and transcript eval- 
uation, especially evaluation of old transcripts; special; services 
available to adult students, such as academic and career guidance and 
help with study skills; special admissions procedures; and. most impor- 
tantly, a sensitivity to the problems and barriers encountered' by adults 
who have been away from classes for a number of years. More than 18- 
year-olds, these adults need reassurance, support and encouragement, 
and an opportunity to talk about the problems they expect to encounter. 
Research into the decision-making process for Mts returning to col- 
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lege indicates that there is a large gap between the "interest" and 
"commitment" stages. An important part of moving the, adult through 
this gap is providing. an opportunity to taik through the decision and 
problems involved in the transition: .if the students can {be given time 
both during the admissions interview and in subsequent follow-up phone ' 
calls to. talk about their feelings and their decisions, they are more 
likely to make the commitment to enroll. 

In addition to't|he factual information the admissions staff needed, we . 
felt they needed background to be able to meet the emotional needs of 
Lh cae students-— Th-e-staff-neede-d to be aware of the importance ofr 
listening/ to be sensitive to the problems faced by the returning adult, 
and lastly, to understand the need for support and encouragement, for 

. " • - ' ... * . • p 

"warm fuzzies". ' : 

The first year I met with all of the admissions staff as 4 part of 
the fall planning session; in subsequent years, I've met only with' the , 

..new staff as a part of their training program. The training consists /X 
of two-part s: The first reviews material in their manual about specific: 
information needed by returning adults, and a summary sheet to be used 
for quick reference. The second part is designed to increase the staffs 
awareness of the continuing education student- as a person with very 
specific needs thai, should be met in a first contact with a prospective 

.college. ■ „ "'' ' ', 
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Some of the informational topics covered deal with the specific ' 
problems of the returning student. Financing college expenses looms 
large in the problem category, and is usually listed as the major - 
barrier preventing resumption of education. A single person with no 
dependents may make an independent decision to commit ' funds , but a " 
member of a family deciding to commit funds must consider the impact 
on the family if those funds are used for one person ' s education . " 
Because of the way in which financial aid eligibility is computed, an ' 
independent student usually qualifies 'for less financial aid than a 
dependent student with the same financial resources. It is important 
f6r an admissions counselor to understand not only the procedure for 
applying for financial aid, but also the alternative forms of aid that 
are available. Is there a school discount for persons over a particular 
age?' Does your state have a guaranteed student loan program for which 
an adult student may qualify? Are there local organizations that 
sponsor scholarships for adults returning to college? Do local employ- 
ers provide tuition reimbursement for their employees? Are there nation- 
al programs the person might qualify for- (such as the Clairol Scholar- 
ships or the Business and Professional Women's Scholarships)? Since ' 
many adult students attend school part-time, the staff member needs to 
be aware of the; costs of part-time study, the fees and financial aid 
for part-time, students, the procedures for applying for veterans' 
benefits, , and so forth. 



; most adult students have had some previous college work, the 
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admissions counselor should know how transcripts are evaluated . (is 
there a limit .on how old previous college work may' be?) , and the col- 
lege should let the student know in the early stages of the admissions 
process how much more coursework will be required to complete a degree. 
Are there specific requirements for transfers (a certain number of 
courses in the major to be completed at the degree-granting college)? 
Are there specific requirements within departments concerning old 
course credits within the major (some state departments of instruction 
require that courses required for certification be no more than. 10 
years old) ? 

Because many prospective adult students are unsure of career goals, 
have rusty study skills, and are very concerned about whether they will 
be able to compete, the admissions counselor should stress the avail- 
ability of support services, such as workshops on study skills, test 
taking, and paper writing, as well as help with career planning. Some 
may need more extensive. help in planning their first courses than would 
be given in a pre-registration advising session, if the < institution 
can provide, this, help,, it is useful to let the prospective student 
know/ Some may have been away from the academic environment, long 
enough that they may need explanation of such programs as internships! 
exploratory term, 4-1-4, and so on. 

Many colleges have special admissions procedures for older students; 
if so, the admissions staff member needs to be familiar with them. For 
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example, we suggest that adults who have had poor college experiences as 
18-year-olds but who now appear capable and motivated consider starting 
as nondegree students; if they satisfactorily complete two classes with 
Cs or better, than we transfer them to degree status. 

Our evening students have very specific questions about the majors - 
offered in the evening (business, accounting, computer science and inter- 
disciplinary studies), and we have found it useful for counselors to be 
aware of the degree requirements in these areas and of the courses offered 
"through the evening program 0; By the end of the training session, the 
counselors at least have a general background in these areas important 
to the returning student/ and have a ready reference in their training 
manual.' n ■ 

The ^second part of ,the training session is designed to help admisr- 
sions staff members understand whatsit is like, to be a 40-year-old adult 
considering a return "to~ college. I've talked to them about my own feel- 
ings and experiences as a nontraditional student in the past; others 
might bring in a panel of current adult students .to discuss their feel- 
ings about returning to college.-. Emphasis is placed on common fears and 
ways of countering thesa with facts (one-third of all college' students 
are over 25; adult students tend to do ^better than their 18-year-old ? 
counterparts, .with grade point averages a point or more higher) . r It is 
important that the admissions counselor understand that regardless of 
how competent the adult is in his or her job, entry into a classroom: 
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where one will be graded on one's intellectual ability can be very 
threatening. An 18-year-old is used t to classes and grades? higher 
education involves .only a move to a new location and more challenging 
work in the same context. For adults, higher education means moving 
from a working situation in which they are competent, secure and in 
control to a totally unfamiliar setting where they' are no longer in 
control, and where they know they will be graded on, their ability to 
compete intellectually while operating with skills that may be rusty 
from disuse. While 18-year-olds have many friends in college and. pre- 
paring for college, prospective adult learners may net know others who 
already have taken this step, and may have friends who : f eel they are 
"weird" for wanting to return to school. .They may be concerh^ about 
their families' and friends 1 reaction to the 4 ' decisions* may -need, help, 
with feelings of guilt for using family funds for continuing their- 
education. Obviously, not every adult returning to college has all 
of these concerns^/but it is important for the counselor to understand, 

■ ■ ■ . V. 

and to give a prospective student an opportunity to talk through any 
problems. Openers such as, "It can really be scary to start taking 
classes after being away from a campus for a number of years," or "Have 
you had a chance .to talk 'with another adults who are taking classes? v 
You might want to meet one of our current students..." can help break 
the ice. *. I've encouraged pur staff to" use me., as an example: I've set 
a record," I think, in taking,, 23 years to get a B.A. 

. By^ the time our training session is over, the new counselor at 
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least has an awareness of adult students 1 concerns/ and understands 
the importance, of being reassuring and supportive of the adult's 
decision to continue his or her education* Other ways we try to 
provide "warm fuzEies" include having coffee and tea available, and ^ • 
providing adult tour guides if the student would like a tour of the 
campus (our enrolled adults have volunteered to do this; it serves 
not only to give a more realistic approach to the campus for the 
adult student but also provides an opportunity to get good informa- 
tion on what it's like to be an adult student)^ It also is important, 
for anyone who answers phones or meets visitors in the Admissions 
Office (as well as those who work in the Business/ Financial Aid, 
and Registrar's Offices) to understand the importance of being warm 
and supportive when dealing with adult students, and to understand 
how adults feel as they make the transition back into academia. It is 

"S ■ ■ 

easy to be too busy to listen? the schools that are most successful 
in attracting and retaining adult students are the ones who take the 
time to care about these students as individuals. The time spent 
initially in making them feel as comfortable on campus as our tradition- 
al students is well worth taking to add to the campus community a group 
of highly motivated enthusiastic students who do very well academically. 
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GOING "ON LOCATION" : THE BUSINESS/INDUSTRIAL , INSTITUTE 

Keri Thiessen 
College of Lake County 
\ Grayslake,' Illinois 

The College of l* ke County has recognized a need that stems from. 

^he efforts of business and industry to train and develop employees. 

\ ° rder t0 reSP ° nd t0 s theSe trainin * -eds, the college has established 
the Business/Industrial' Institute. 

The College of lake 'County is a public community college serving ' 
• largely urban population, and has an enrollment of 13.000 commuting 
students each semester. The Business/Industrial Institute 
under >the Open Campus, an umbrella term for Mult/Continoing Education, 
extension sites, Weekend College, manpower training, and other community 
projects^ The W concept was put into action in Harch. 1981, and employs 
a full-tip coordinator with a separate counterpart coordinating training 



. in the government services sector 

■ The Business/industrial Institute is multi-faceted in that it offers 
continuing Education courses, in the business field on the main campus and 
at extension sites, but emphasizes the fact that seminars and training ' 
Programs are Primarily at local industrial sites, m-piant programs are . 
designed specifically for each company to provide professional development 
for managers, supervisors, clerks, and selected technical personnel. The 
training encompasses specialized courses, seminars, and complete programs 
that are designed to transfer to baccalaureate degree institutions. . 

The first step in developing' the Business/Industrial institute. was 
to develop procedures for processing the program through appropriate ' ' 
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college offices. A network for contacting companies, an effective 
rapport between the college and business sector, an internal communication 
system to prevent overlap of contacts, and -an effort to make each office 
involved with c^panies-knowledgeable of the total services offered by 
the college were among the elements developed at the outset. The following 
are the basic steps for implementing an in-plant training program, using 
these elements and others. 

Step 1: Initial Contact . 

The first step in the implementation process is establishing the 
contact. This may be accomplished by means of mailing lists, 
telephone directories, company requests, or referrals. The 
personnel that 'are initially contacted vary from company to 
company, but are generally presidents or plant managers in 
smaller companies and Training or ^Personnel Departments in 
larger companies. At the time of contact the B/II Coordinator 
introduces the purpose and offerings of the office, and if 
interest is expressed, a meeting is then arranged between the 
B/II Coordinator and the company representative or representatives. 

Step 2: Needs Assessment 

At the meeting, a company needs assessment is, conducted by the 

B/II Coordinator, who asks management representatives -to disclose 

organizational and employee training needs. Questions include, 

"What areas do you find need improvement?, V "if improvement or 

■ .ft 
upgrading is needed, what 'specif ic skills would this entail?," 
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and "Would the training require special facilities or machinery?" 
After all the information is gathered and analyzed , the B/II 
Coordinator discusses the needs that have been designated with 
appropriate college personnel (i.e., Division Chairpersons, 
Director^- Adult/Continuing Education) , and then a qualified 
presenter is identified and contacted. 

Step 3: Program Preparation 

After the presenter has been identified and contacted, a three- 
way meeting is arranged between the CLC presenter, the B/II 
Coordinator, and the company 'representatives to discuss the 
content,; of the training course and the schedule. Variables such 
as seasonal production, coordination of employees from different 
shifts, and the economy of the state all come into play in 
determining when (or. if) a course is to be scheduled. Following 
the meetings, a proposal is submitted to the company confirming 
content, schedule, presenter/ and course cost, with a contract to- 
be signed upon acceptance of the proposal.' If the course is for 
college transfer credit, the same process is followed, omitting 
the discussion of course content, which is already established. 
Considerations such as facilities, equipment (i.e, blackboards, 
audiovisual material) , registration, and company security clearance 
are .also part of T the pre-program arrangements. ' ♦ 

Step 4 :v Advertising . s 

- Advertising plays a major role in the success of an in-plaht 
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program, particularly where large companies are involved. 
Bulletin boards, newsletters, flyers and brochures may be utilized 
to disseminate information, preferably one month in advance of 
, the course, in most cases, employees are required to attend 
credit-free programs by their organization, but have, the option 
if the course is for college transfer credit. 

Step 5: Implementation, Evaluation and Feedback ^ 
When the program is actually implemented, the B/Il Coordinator 
~~~~~~~~ — - — js^on-site the first day to register students and to introduce 
the CI£ present^T^Upon^com^letiop of the program, students 
fill out evaluations on' the presenter and cour^e^oate^ 
this information is given to the B/ir Coordinator , the CLC pre- 
senter, and the management. A review and follow-up are conducted 
by the Coordinator , using evaluation feedback to redesign or 
alter the program if necessary, and to inform the presenter on 
how he/she and the course materials were received. 

These five seeps are only a part of the total procedure necessary 
for a successful program. Equally important is the exposure gained through 
local organizations- such as Chambers of Commerce and Personnel and Training 

groups. Attending community functions can help to maintain a rapport with 

... ' / ■ ■ « 

local company personnel and also to make the B/II and the College visible 
in the community. Other avenues for publicity include blanket approaches 
such as informational brochure mailings, speaking engagements, word-of-mouth 
information passed along by college personnel or the business community, 
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and write-ups in business/industry newsletters. 

The Business/Industrial Institute also offers a program in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, 
Illinois State Board of Education. The High Impact Training Services (HITS) 
allows companies that are new or expanding to obtain funds for the training 
of their new : employees. These funds are available thrcagh the State of 
Illinois and are coordinated by the CLC Business/Industrial Institute. . 
The same in-plant. implementing method is used for these programs, with 
allowances for the information and forms required by the state. 

Business and industry are becoming increasingly aware that employee 
training is crucial to their survival, and that the cost of training is 
offset by increases in production, improved employee morale, and numerous 
otlier^tangible^and intangible benefits. For example, training and develop- 
ing clerical employees will hel^tc^ensurvejb^ chat personnel will 
be qualified and available when advanced positionT^becme^vac^ — -Not- 
only does this training allow for selection to fill a position, ftut CLC 
can give a ranked -list of employees ? performance to be used as concrete 
validation for selection for any affirmative action plan. Colleges 
everywhere can offer the business sector not pnly inexpensive training 
programs, but most importantly, effective training programs which will 
have a positive, lasting impacton many employees and organizations. 
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A CAREER PLANNING WORKSHOP FOR ADULTS 

Beryl J. Heidorn 
Pace University 
Pleasantville, New York 



University /Department Profile 

Pace University is an independent, coeducational, fully accredited, 
nonsectarian institution with a four-earn* > enrollr nit of approximately 
26,000 students. The University campuses are. located in _ower- and 
mid-Manhattan in New York City, and in Pleasantville/Briarclif f and 
White Plains in Westchester County. The Pleasantville/Briarclif f 
campus - the official home of the New Directions, Program - has an 
undergraduate enrollment of approximately 5,000 students, one-third of 
whom are over the age of 25. 

The New Directions Program is a support program developed to help 
adults who are beginning or returning to college. It provides pread- 
mission counseling, ongoing academic and career counseling, and sper. 
ciaI~w5rkshops_jiesdgned to ease the transition back to the classroom. 



New Directions is a program of Universdrty-^Coilege, the division which 



serves the needs of adult students on all Pace campuses. 

* ■ / ' 

• . J 

Workshop Overview . ^ • 

As an * outreach to the community and a service, to potential „ adult 
students, New Directions offered a free two-session career planning 



workshop during January, 1981. The purpose was to provide an oppor- 
tunity for participants to explore career and lifelong learning possi- 
bilities and to learn hpw ? Pace could help them realize their career 
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goals. 

The workshop was held for five hours on two consecutive Mondays. 
The first day focused on self-assessment and on the decision making 
processes involved in career planning. The second day consisted of 
observation of ongoing classes, followed by an orientation to programs 
and services available at the University. 



/ 



SCHEDULE 



Session I 
9 a.m. - 12 noon 
Coffee and Welcome 
Factors and Strategies 
in Career Planning 

12. noon - 1 p.m. 
Lunch 

1 p.m. - 3 p.m. 
Skills Identification 



Session II 
9 a.m. - 9:30 a.m. , 
Coffee and Wrap-up 
of Last Session 

9:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m. 
Class Visit 

11:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
Lunch 

12:30 p.m. - 3 p.m. 
J Matching Pace Programs to 
Lifelong Learning Goals 

New, Degrees for Today's Adults 

Inside Information: 
Financial Aid <|nd Admissions 

Sharing Experiences 



Session I 0 Tlie first morning session opened with; a discussion of 
career planning .factors and strategies.:/; and handouts; . 

related to,4$cision Skiing stimulated discussion and encouraged . the; " 
participants to ^hsider; their personal decision making styles^' 

After lunch, the participants were guided through a reflective • 
look at their past experiences,. -arid were assisted in identifying • Skills 
related to those experiences i Personality and interests were explored* 
and Holland's Theory of Vocational Choice was introduced. : A job list 
Awhich integrates ; t:he personality - interest categories' was distributed V; 
and discussedo Investigations related to occupational qualifications, 
rewards, exploration, education, trailing, and experiences were exam- 
ined briefly to give the participants guidelines on how to evaluate 
occupations' to meet their needs. :. ' • 

Session II. One week later, session II was held. A brief wrap-up of 
the previous session provided additional resources and some answers 
to outstanding questions. A bibliography of related reading., was dis- 
tributed. ,. .,. "A^iV)^:;!- 0 - 1 ;- '■ - : *. V- ' "V?. S:- . 

/The focus of this session was on class visits and an overview of 
Pace.jp^bgr^s..,^ regarding admissions procedures, .financial 

aid and .student services was- proyided by representatives of the appro-, ;, 
priate of fices. . '"'attending. .'the University^ /\ 

participated in tAe ; -£irial • hour^by ' -sharing ' their ^experiences. 

Leaders .. Leaders; for, the first session were from the Counseling , ""Career 
Planning, and Placement Office ; and the Psychology Department. They were 
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selected for their knowledge of career planning as it relates to the 
adult population. " ' . 

'[ Representatives of Student services departments gave brief pre- 
sentations on admissions procedures, financial aid, counseling, aca - 
demic advisement,, and programs of study available at Pace. " 

Visits to Classes^. The ^class visits, which were enthusiastically 
received,' were designed to give potential students an opportunity to 
observe college level classes in session and to experience the return 
to the classroom. . 

The courses for observation were chosen on the basis of these 
criteria: (1) the instructor had previously indicated an interest in 
and understanding of the adult student population; (2) the topic and 
course material were of interest to adults in transition;' and (3) there 
were no exams prj student presentations being given it that session. 
•Each professor was asked well in advance of the workshop to have four 
to six workshop participants join the class. A maximum 'of six: visitors 
was permitted in each class to minimize the disruption to the ongoing 
class* " ■'. . /"■ " ■ * 

> Workshop participants were given the opportunity to. visit two • 
classes during a 90-minute period (45 minutes in each class .) They 
were aske'd to choose two classes from a list of . six available to them. 
Topics included economics, history, psychology, and literature. The 

visitors were, escorted to the . classroom, introduced to the professor 

• '■ ' . ,-V : ' 4 .. ' ..." . ; • •' . :':!■■■) ' ; 

and then became part of the class. After 45 minutes, the visitors 
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moved on to the second class. 

After the second visit/ participants were escorted back to a 

-i '• , 

common meeting area for refreshments and conversation Enthusiastic 
current adult students joined the prospective students for this part 
of the workshop. Participants commented enthusiastically on the class 
visits. "I was anxious to 'ask questions about child development, 11 
said v a..3&TKear^ld_rothCT of a 5-year-old .who Had visited the general 
psychology course.. "History seemed much mor^^icTtil^tirTne-now^thaa-.. 
it did 25 years ago," commented a 42-year-old mother of teenagers. 

The afternoon session of this second day provided participants 
with information about the University, Admissions, Financial Aid* and 
the Counseling Center. Academic advisors attended to outline tradi- 
tional and nontraditional programs at Pace. Application procedures 
and general financial aid information were also presentedo 

Evaluation . Although attendance was small, the reaction :?as very., 
positive. Most participants felt the workshop was a valuable exper- 
ience which offered them insight into the career planning process. 
Most, wanted more in-depth self-evaluation. and skills identification. 
Those who observed the courses were enthusiastic about what they saw. 
faculty members were receptive to the visits, afid only two declined the 
request because of inappropriate timing. The casual exchange with 
current adult students was worthwhile in relieving some of the appre- 
hensions re-entry students expressed. " - 

r We feel the program has potential and will be repeated during 
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spring, 1982. Since minimal publicity and the cold weather of 
January appeared to be responsible for the small turnout, more exten- 
sive advertising is planned: for the next workshop. 

Two other changes in the. program include charging a nominal fee 
to help defray costs and having an independent career consulteut lead 
the initial session,. University representatives -will assist iwjLth the 
second session as before. A representative of the Graduate Admissions 
0fficr-w±l-;iri5 school procedures, since 

that was an area of interest of the first group. Class visitT^iaT~ 
again be included. > 
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PROqpAM )F RETURN TO ADVANCED LEARNING (PORTAL) 
• AT CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 



Christine L. Ward 
Cedar Crest College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Cedar Crest is a # private four-year college that emphasizes 
career preparaticaTa^^ 

The College was founded in 1867 in Allentown, Pennsylvania, approxi- 
P^tely^T^^ — ^e^urrentLenrollment of 
1,100 includes a stimulating mixture of full-time, part-time, . 
traditional, and adult students. ' 



In 1968> the following announcement was made to the'media 

in the Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania area. 

\ Cedar Crest College extends a special 
invitation to women who might have been 
away from formal education for a period 
of time and now find that they desire to 
begin or resume interrupted college study, 

( Age is of minor importance in the decision 
^to engage in Cedar Crest's PORTAL program. 
^Jhile Cedar Crest has passed, its first 
century as an institution of higher learning, 
it remains young in spirit and ideas. The 
same alertness should mark any individual 
who desires to broaden her fields of 
interest and knowledge. Cedar Crest 
College offers the opportunity to do 
ti^is within its present curriculum. 
Women are invited to return to education 
on\ a part-time or full-time basis. 

Because many years may have elapsed 
since the last exposure to formal educa- 
tiorj, the College is prepared to treat 
every applicant on an individual basis 
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in. terms of admission requirements... 
j Since its inception, Cedar Crest's special Program of Return 
to Advanced Learning (PORTAL) for mature women returning to college 
has attracted hundreds of adult students seeking changes in their 
lives. The establishment of PORTAL in the late 1960*3 came at a 
particulaxly propitious time, when many women 1 s colleges were 
experiencing enrollment declines of traditional-age students. 

The Cedar Crest College catalog offers this definition of 
PORTAL : > "The Program of Return to Aar^ced-^arnjJig_J^ 



to meet the needs of adults~liho^have _ beer^ for 



four years or more. Through PORTAL they may attend daytime classes 
with traditional-age students, taking courses ful^. or part-time, 
for enrichment and/or work toward a college degree. PORTALS have 
the flexibility of also, taking .courses in the Weekend and Evening 
Colleges. 11 

• ' . ( ' ' ' ' ". ' . 

Administration of PORTAL . 

Since its beginning, PORTAL has come under the aegis of 

either th6 Admissions or Continuing Education department. Because 

the Office of Continuing Education coordinates a variety of adult 

programs — the Evening/Weekend College-, the Management Institute, 

and the Women 1 s Centier — PORTAL has been a part of that department 

for the past severed, years. This organizational design provides 

a central staff to administer the adult programs, thereby enhancing 
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the jposibility of carryover from one program to another. 

^5OTTAL~~Srj"oys- a- f avorab2^_reputation within the College and 
the community. PORTAL benefits the institution in' diverse ways; it 

- contributes to the Collegers positive image in. the community ; 

- provides a different student constituency than the tradi- 
tional 18 to 21 year-old cohort; 

- allows the 18 to 21 year-old residential group to benefit 
from the inclusion of ^challenging, mature fellow students 
in day classes; . 

• provides a manifestation of the College's commitment to 
the education of women of all ages; 

'- uses existing facilities and courses; and 




-^-i^rutts_J s argely 



recruiting costs low. 



The. program is administered by a half-time Coordinator and 

a secretary. The Coordinator acts as: 

Admissions Officer l " 

Recruiter 

Counselor 

Public Relations Spokesperson 
Social Events Organizer 
Academic Advisor 

(non-matriculated) 

PORTAL Calendar •'' 

The PORTAL Coordinator holds a year-round position. Many 
of the office's operations are undertaken with the cooperation of 
the Continuing Education staff/ faculty members, and other College 
administrators. No", only is this conducive to efficiency, but the 
involvement of other members of the College community also rein- 
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forces their support of the program. 

c? ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The basic PORTAL activity calendar remains relatively stable 
from year to year. This calendar provides an overview of the admini- 
strative practices undertaken annually, as shown below. 

portal activity calendar 



Approximate 
beginning date 

August' 1 



August 1 



August 14 



September 7 



September 14 



September 21 



Activity or procedure 



Remind academic, advisors of registration 
and their commitment to be available to 
PORTALS 

Prepare ietters to new and returning students 
about orientation and registration (For 
Examples, see Appendix I to this paper.) 

Registration continues; contact all students 
who are not returning 

Hold new stadgnt_orientation 



September 28 



Send letter to faculty requisting list of 
PORTALs in class; call in case of class 
cancellation 

Plan Coffee Hour for second week of classes 

Hold first PORTAL Advisory Committee meeting 

Contact all students with incomplete appli- 
cations, defaulters, etc. 

Notify College mailroom of all PORTAL names 

Distribute via campus mail to all PORTALs 
and staff a list of PORTAL names, addresses, 
and phone numbers. (Note: must have per- 
mission of students to publicize this in- 
formation. r 

... \ 
Complete report on fall enrollment figures ' 
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October 1 



October 7 
November 1 

Novexnber 7 
December 7 
December 14 



January 14 



— January— 



February 7 



February 14 



March 1 



April 1 
April 14. 



Prepare and distribute PORTAL or Continuing 
Education newsletter 

Begin work on PORTAL Preview 

Schedule and plan holiday party 

Recruit at local community colleges 

Hold Brown Bag Lunch 

Hold PORTAL Preview 

Holiday party 

Plan orientation 

Send a letter to PORTALs describing orienta- 
tion and registration 

Orientation 

Applications ; registration. continues • 
^Requeat-PORTAT. class list from__fa cultv 



Coffee Hour 

Complete- paperwork as above 

Prepare and distribute newsletter , including 
graduation information and application for 
Advisory Committee 

Send congratulatory notes for Dean's List 
and graduating, seniors 

Prepare PORTAL Preview 

Hold Brown Bag Lunch 

Followup on graduating students 

Select Advisory Committee members for the 
coming year 

Hold PORTAL Preview 
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May 1 Get student and staff input for PORTAL 

Tips and prepare brochure for coining year 

Prepare and distribute newsletter 

May 21 Send contratulatory notes for Dean's List, 

graduation and honors ' 

June, July Finalize planning for year 

Begin interviewing new students 

Several of these events merit additional description. The 
PORTAL Orientation, for example, is scheduled immediately prior to 
the beginning of the fall and spring semesters. It is held at the 
College's Women's Center and offers a chance for new students to 
get acquainted with each other and the campus and frequently marks 
the beginning of their peer support system. Orientation includes 
the following: 

1. A welcome from the PORTAL Coordinator 



A~aescrip tion of w hat to exp ecfe-as-a n ew student^at 

Cedar Crest "college 

3. Presentations by the Career Planning and Academic Support 
Offices ..'" ? v ' 

•4. Campus tours let by current PORTALs 

^ 5 . I . D. Photos ; a chance to shop in the Col lege, bookstore 

6. Lunch 

The PORTAL Preview, a sort of open house, is designed as a 
recruiting device. 

The Preview includes the -following: • 

.. ■ . .... ;/ ■ ■ 

1. Welcome from Vice President for Academic Affairs 
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and Director of Continuing Education 

2. Remarks by PORTAL Coordinator 

3. Panel by current PORTALs, describing their experience 
at Cedar Crest 

4. Class visitation (Participants chose one class from a 
list of approximately twelve) 

5. Campus tours, led by current PORTALS . 

6. Wrap-up end question/emswer session 

7. Availability of child care through the College's Playroom 
Probably the most important element of the Preview is the 

student panel, during which past and current PORTALs speak extem- 
poraneously about themselves, their reasons for going to college, 
their problems, and their solutions. A conscious effort is made to 
have the composition ' of the panel reflect a variety of backgrounds, 

~^ es v-~and-rf±eWs-of^^^ 
personal — and effective. The panel discussion brings out many of 
the concerns shared by these women and seems to provide the impetus 
for many attendees to finally take the step to enter college. On 

~tte^vera^ 

enroll at Cedar Crest. It should be noted, however, that some 
women have attended two or three Previews before finding the courage 
to apply, ; 

Events such as the brown bag lunches, coffee hours, and 
holiday parties are primarily social opportunities for the students. 
'These activities are free and very popular with those who attend; 

14 n 
4 0 
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however, only approximately 20% of the PORTALs are lively to parti- 
cipate. ... 

Virtually everything included on the PORTAL calendar, ranging 
from the Preview to the congratulatory letters, has a similar purpose: 
to make each PORTAL feel as if she is an integral part of Cedar Crest 
College. , - 

Marketing •? 

Becasue the PORTAL, program enjoyes a re lati ggly_high- level of 
name recognition throughput the local community, the College does not 
invest in an extensive advertising campaign, to attract new students. 
In fact, surveys have shown that as many as 40% of the students 
enrolled in a given semester heard about the program through conver- 
sation with friends or current PORTALs. Articles in local newspapers 
are cited as the second most frequent means of learning about the 
PORTAL program; in the last survey, 16% of the students chose this 
response. Newspaper and ^radio advertising each received a 2% f 
response rate. 

Mailings are used frequently "to describe PORTAL and its 

events. Mailing lists incorporate the following types of local 

organizations: 

Women 1 s Groups _ 

Service Agencies 
Day Care Centers 
Newcomers Clubs 
Churches ' 
~ Businesses 
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Hospitals 
Nursing Homes 

Whenever possible, Continuing Education staff members also 
utilize free publicity. They appear on local "television and' radio 
shows, speak at service club. meetings, recruit r at community colleges, 
and write public service announcements. 

Among the publications devoted to PORTAL, there is an almost 
equal- division-between those-used -for recruiting and those written 
for enrolled students. The general PORTAL brochure, the Preview 
program, and the brochure describing the B.S. Program for registered 
nurses are all us^ed to acquaint the public with PORTAL. These 
brochures are aimed specifically at adult women and include photos 
and stories of current PORTALs or graduates with whom potential 

students might identify. . Newsletters, PORTAL Tips, and -a: student ~~ 

handbook are designed for use by- enrolled PORTAL students. * 

Information about PORTAL is disseminated on campus .through * 
posters, flyers, newsletters, and a PORTAL bulletin board. Each 
PORTAL student has a mailbox in the Continuing Education ojffice. 

Admissions Procedures 

When a potential student contacts the PORTAL office, she is 
mailed a packet of information that includes a cover letter, an 
application, the brochures described above, and any special. interest 
materials (such as information about financial aid, CLEP, the experi- 
ential learning program) Approximately 20% of those who inquire 
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about the program actually enroll. 

Applicants are encouraged to come to the office for a per- 
sonal interview. Some 80% of the students who enroll have had an 
interview, which frequently provides an occasion to help' the student 
clarify her goals, priorities, and potential problems. For many 
uncertain students, this one-on-one exchange is the final factor 
influencing her decision to attend Cedar Creist. 

The PORTAL application form is simple and concise. No SAT's 
or personal recomnendations are required for admission; instead the 
prognosis for success in college is made on an individual basis and 
takes into account the interview, and the student's objectives, 
motivation, and life experiences. Transcripts from high school and 
any previous college work are required only at the time of matricula- 
N tion. ■ ■ ' ' 

Who Are The PORTALs? 

If a "typical" PORTAL existed, she would be 34 years of age, 
married, a local resident, employed at least half-time outside the 

home, „£md a. mother. She would probably be a Nursing or Business 

Administration major and have an excellent grade point average. 
She would most likely attend daytime classes; however, the trend 
to enroll in the Evening/Weekend College is increasing. \. 

Of course, the program does not include any "average"^ 
'women. It Is comprised of real people who make significant changes 
in their lives in order to accomodate the demands of higher ed!uca- 
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tioW Happily/ yi^tually; ail -•6^S:part^iJants ; seem glad they 
came,, as the- ^ ; 

"The TORTAL Program '"haS'v m^led^M to rea 1 ize an*. 
. ambitiori: ^at.^ before \n. 

. its inception.^ - ^ V: 

"I am grateful ; for . the/ PORTAL Prbgiam: at Cfedar 

Crest. It has allowed me : to resume my education 

in a lovely, - supportive setting . j found mkn^ '"' %; ■ "* 

new friends--my own age/ and ydunger/s^ . • 

"At middle age I feel . extremely" f ordinate' to^ave^-K 

the opportunity to take a-completeiy^ 

tion with my life , pursuing different 'education 

and career goals the second ■ti^-ato\md^;:,..^^y''-y : ^ ' : if? 

PORTAL program at Cedar Crest'^ his. made ? ?xtv pisk^U, : • 

for me to do this." -"'-^ r 'r--.. : ;' v ; : ; :: : > 



\ 
\ 
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PORTAL Program . 

Cedar Crest College 159 
(2 1 l5H37%47T SY ' Van i a 18104 



August 6, 1982 



Dear PORTAL Student : 

Congratulations on your acceptance to Cedar Crest College! I want 
to welcome you to the world of PORTAL with wishes for°a happy and 
successful experience To gef you started I have enclosed some important .* 
information about registration and PORTAL orientation. mporcanc 

,----If-you>iye^iiot yet registered for courses, you should do so 
immediately either at the Registrar's Office, Room #210 in the Administration 
Building or in the Continuing Education Office. If you are taking daytime 
courses your registration must be « m 1,m. in t he Registrar's Of fig ging 
September 1st" * * ? ickin * u P * 0ur clas8 c ~<*- "asses start on * 

August"? b6 ° rientation P r °8 ra « for all new PORTAL'S on Thursday, 



9:15 
9:30 
10:00 



. PORTAL Orientation Schedule 

9:30 Coffee 'and donuts in Women's Center Lounge, Curtis Kali 

10:00 Welcome and Introduction, Curtis Hall Auditorium, CU 1A 

10:15 Career Planning - Nan Schreier, Director of Career Planning 
Service - 6 



10:15 - 11:00 Study Skills - Christine vanBuskirk, Assistant Director of 

Academic Support Center 

11:00 - 11:30 Using the library resources in Cressman Library - Christine 

Fiedler .^'Reference Librarian 

11:30 - 12:00 Campus Tour -Starting in front of library 



7 



12.00- - .1:00- Pictures for Student I. D. Cards will be taken in the College 

Center. Shor 1 ' you be taking only Weekend and Evening 
classes, y° u -ntinuing Education Student I.D. Card wilL be 
issued during the first week of classes . y 0u may also 
register your car at the information desk at this time — To 

tu S «,r^ Wi ' U . need y ° ur owners card, operators license and 
the S10.00 registration fee. You may Purchase your books in 
the Bookstore, located in the College Center. 
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If you cannot attend, please be sure to take care of the I.D. Card 
and car registration as soon as possible through the College Center 
Your PORTAL TIPS Booklet should be reviewed so you know what information 
is available from it and saved for later reference. PORTAL mailboxes 
will be m the Continuing Education Office. Please check them regularly 
as they are the mam means we have of communicating with you on ca»pu*— 



To give you a chance to meet the other new PORTAL students and to 
ask any questions, you are cordially invited to stay tor a light sandwich 
buffet in the College Center. Join us in the Lounge after you have had 
your I.D. Card and car registration taken care of. 

Opening Convocation will be held on September 1st at 4:00 P.M. in 
Lees Hall. Your attendance at this ceremony is encouraged but not 
mandatory. 

I hope you have a successful and fulfilling semester! And please 
don t hesitate to come see me if you have any questions, problems, or 
just to say hello! ' 

' Sincerely, 



Ginny Pityo Mihalik 
PORTAL Director 



GPM/saf 



o3 
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PORTAL Program 
Cedar Crest College , 

m5f437%47 n i nSylVania f 104 
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August 10, 1982 



Dear PORTAL Student: \ 

Ceda/r d ^ WS 4 3 Cl ° Se 1 Would like to welcome you back to 

Cedar Crest College for th^fall semester and pass on some important 
information about the opening days of. school. important 

abou/?? *}". b- hearing the "gistrar soon with important information 

vou LI n ^ in8 - y r r r« ls V ation d ""ng the first week of classes If 
you have not registered yet.l please do so immediately. Please call me n,- 

SnJ rUave 1 '/^ 1166(1 With y ° Ur COU « e -lection "hu you be 

taking a leave of absence fo^ the Fall, please advise the registrar. 

a ion^^T 10 Validated and especially your mailbox. fmpo'Lnf inrorm- 
ation will be coming, to you through your mailbox. If you don't check it 
regularly, not only will it crLte a log jam for your box partners but you 
TkU*n -f? l I! 8 ? Ut ° n Vital + f °™ation. You will notice that your 
mailbox will be located in the! Continuing Education Office. 

distributL Cla ?? eS b6 ! in ' 3 r °l ter ° f enrolled PORTALS will be made up and 
distributed. If you do not wiih your address or phone number included' 
please contact me before September 8th If vou hav« «„ -5! included > 
number change, please notify , of fice aa soon as p^sJb^" 88 " ^ 



check S Zr% t SR^\LTf eXPr ri d " inte ^ St in P ° olin «- could 
tne aC I oo a k 3 C ^ e Ce ° n P0R ^.B"^etin B*ard across, f rl^V^Ts J?" 



The Orientation for new PORTALS will be held from 9-15 am - loo n m 
on Thursday, August 26 in. the Curtis Hall Auditorium. Coffee will be ? 

'I^S^^Ir^^ Until 9:30 Sandys w 1 be 

hone vou-U \ w5 ° I" 8 ! between 12:00 noon and 1:00 pm. We 

lllLlf i 1/ b c e C ° dr ° P ln and welcome our new students th P 
wonderful world of PORTAL! 1 

to beat%L 0 °crowd". Wi Wni?e e T* 'H bUSineSS °° 26 if »»"*««' ^ 

fbrinii? crowds! While you are b campus you can also register your car 

stud^ ^" nSe ' 1 ? wners card and Sloloo registration fee), and have Jour 
student I.D. validated at the College Center Information Desk. 

in LeeTSaU Con ^ c ation. will be hell at 4:00 pm. on Wednesday, September 1 
Seniors sh^in t " endance at this cetemony is recommended but not mandatory 
Seniors should wear their caps and gown and will march in the processional 
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I am looking forward to meeting you and working with you throughout 
your college career. Good luck in the coming semester! 



Sincerely, 



Ginny Pityo Mihalik 
PORTAL Director 



GPM/saf 
Eacl. 



P.S. ATTENTION SENIORS: 

Karen Irre, the Senior Class President , has asked me to inform you 
that yearbook pictures will be taken in September. There are three 
packages to choose from: a 6 pose sitting, outdoors ($^5.90); 
a 6 pose sitting, indoors ($7.95); or a 3 pose sitting, indoots 
; ($5.30). If you wish to have tie portrait taken outdoors, please 
make an appointment with R. J.. Rarwick Studios at 434-8398. The 
indoor pictures will be taken in the College Canter on September 13, 
14, 15, 17, 22, 23 or 24. You may sign-up for an indoor sitting from 
September 6 to 10 at lunch and dinner outside of the cafeteria, or 
with Dick Begbie, College Center Director, at other times during that 
week. . > 
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THE ROLE OF ADVISEMENT IN 
RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION OF ADULT LEARNERS AT CANISIUS COLLEGE 

^ Jerome L. Neuner 

Caiy.si.us College 
Buffalo, New York 



Canisius College is an independent, private, urban college located 
in Buffalo, New York. Founded by German Jesuits, in 1870 as a liberal 
arts college, the original College of Arts and Sciences has grown" to 
include a , Graduate Division, a School of Business Administration, and 
a Division of Continuing Studies and Summer Session. Total enrollment 
for the 1981-82 year was over 4,400 students in all divisions; ovor 
1,000 students participated in some aspect of the Continuing Studies 
Division^ programs. 

The College offers twenty-eight undergraduate majors, four pre- 
professional programs (law, engineering, medical/dental, and forestry/ 
environmental science), and master's degrees in business and seven 
different areas of education. 

The Continuing Studies Division is responsible for virtually ail 
the academic programs that attract adult learners including:" nine 
bachelor's degrees, two associate's degrees , special entry programs 
for women and first-time g«^ents, portfolio review ''-0 "jfflN* 

collegiate learning, audio and video cassette courses for degree credit, 
three certificate programs of thirty credit hours each, and numerous 
non-credit special programs for business, government, social, religious, 
and educational groups. 
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The Buffalo area itself is going through a tumul?tuous and radical 
transformation. Formerly a predominantly industrial city, Buffalo has 
become more service and trade oriented, due in large part to the three 
recessions that have plagued the American economy since 1970. This 
reorientation of the area's economy, together with the present recession, 
has produced high unemployment and a substantial loss of jobs. The 
latest figures available from the New York .State Department of Labor 
place unemplqyment at 12.5%, substantially higher them the national 
average of 8.4%. Furthermore , the riumber of [ jobs decliv.od by nearly 
ten thousand in 1981 alone. These statistics suggest the cause for the 
substantial population decline in the Buffalo metropolitan area since . 
1970. The 1980 census figure was 1,242,600: ; a loss of 106,600 resi- 
dents over the past decade, or a 7'.9% decrease, twice that of New York 
State. More startling, the population of Buffalo declined by 104,900 
or 22.7%. These statistics indicate the seriousness of the condition 
of the Buffalo economy. ■- 

Finally, Canisius College is in a highly competitive educational 
market. It is essentially surrounded by the State's laxgest university 
center, \SUNY Buffalo (25,000 students); its largest college, SUNY Col- 
lege at Buffalo (14,000 students); its largest community college, Erie 
Community College (11,000 students on three campuses); four other 
private four-year colleges; and three private two-year colleges. 
Clearly, Cahisuis College has to use its resources wisely and make p§f- 
rect decisions on adult programs in order to survive in this competitive 
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environment. . ■ ., " 

Recruitment and Ret ention Practices: Some General Principles 

The recruitment and retention efforts described below illustrate 
several very central and obvious points. One is that the College has 
been fair in giving the Continuing Studies Division the human and fiscal 
resources to accomplish its mission in the personalized and human- 
centered way that has characterized Canisius College since its incep- 
tion. Compared to many adult and continuing education programs at 
colleges of similar size, our staff, physical space, clerical support, 
and budgets are quite substantial. 

<r . ' ■ . • . 

1 

Obviously riot all our personnel devote themselves full-time to the 
recruitment, advisement, and retentiorv of adult students, in fact, the 
Continuing Studies Division has many other clients, including a very 
large (approximately 200 students per year) provisional admissions 
program for students just out of high school who have not been admitted 
to the Day Division. These students demand a great portion of the 
recruiters' and advisers' time. In addition, as will be suggested 
below, the recruitment- of f ice is responsible for generating enrollment 
for many other divisions of the College and for representing the college 
to the public marketplace. The entire College - all its divisions anrt 
schools - is made known by and benefits from that 'presentation. 

Despite divisions of labor and overlapping responsibilities, no 
fewer than nine full-time professionals from the Continuing Studies 
Division devote some portion of their time to recruiting and advising 
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/ ' 

adult students. The senior officials "of the College have recognized 
and ^accepted that our very different kinds of activities and the very 
different kinds of clients and students in our programs require us to 
b^more labor intensive in administrative areas. In simple terms, the 

/College accepts the variety and diversity within the Continuing Studies 

Division and devotes, the necessary person-power to the -task. - The-end- 

product of this acceptance is a greater opportunity for us to deal with 
our students individually. An implicit warning is here for other 
institutions: a college should not pursue the adult market unless it 

,.is ready to. pay the^costs of high-intensity labor for recruitment and 
advisement purposes. 

A second important principle is that the college's advisement 
system must try to respect the logic and pace of; the learner's actions 
and decisions at least as much as it respects its own timetable and J 
operations calendar. From the learner's point of view t^ie long process 
of deciding to attend college, requesting information, estimating the 
impact on job, and- family, fi lling out forms, orienting himself or her- 
self, getting advisement, possibly taking screening tests, registering 

for class, and finally going off to class may be quite simply over- 

• / 

whelming." From the college's point of view the student's actions (or 



lack of actions) may appear idiosyncratic, recursive, saltatory, and 
actually irrational. The college needs to be there to guide the student 
at all times, but not force him or her to rush to the next step. On 
the other hand, the college advisement systom needs to prevent the : 
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rash judgment or snap decision that might lead the student to college 
without sufficient consideration of all the problems and tasks involved. 

In brief, the whole task of advising adults who are thinking about 
college ;s one/ of almost infinite subtlety and complexity. In the long 
run, the successful adult student, will have to adapt to the pace and 
__ S . t ^^ , ? f _ learning that the colle 9e requires. But in the short run, the 
advisement process should respect whatever reasonable pace the potential 
student seems to need. 

The sections below describe the practical methods used by the two 
most important offices in the Continuing Studies Division that provide 
face-to-face advisement. It is important to recognize that the roles 
of recruiter and adviser are a distinction that the college makes but 
one that the student frequently does not "make. When the student calls, 
or writes, or comes to, the college, or visits a table or booth on 
information night, the student interacts with a person who represents 
all facets of the college, tthen a student decides to enroll, he or she 
is not conscious of passing through a system of recruitment; advisement, 
financial aid, registration, orientation, and finally instruction. The 
student is simply meeting people, one by one, who are supposed to 
answer questions and~sUlve-probiems-. We have tried to inculcate in our 
staff this notion: the student is not a piece in a system but rather 
is a person meeting other people, all of whom should be ready to "serve 
the student's .goal of becoming a more ' educated person. 
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The Office of Student Recruitment 

Undoubtedly the most important addition to our operation in the 
past three years has been the creation of a central Office of Student 
Recruitment charged with the special responsibility of attracting and 
referring students to diverse programs , including all of the Continuing 
Studies Division's activities , the provisional admission programs, the 



graduate courses in the Department of Education, and the Master's 
Degree in Business. For this office, the College was careful to hire 
professionals with expertise* in marketing college programs; the psy- 
chological and sociological backgrounds and realities of adult learners; 
and the administrative, academic, and financial systems of the College. 
The paragraphs below elaborate some of the marketing and recruitment 
strategies the Office of Student Recruitment uses in its' elf forts to * 
attract specifically the adult learner. 

The marketing campaign for adult students has featured both "shot- 
gun" and "rifle" tactics. The former include full-page newspaper ads 
and inserts that describe the entire scope of the Continuing Studies 



Division activities. The latter include specific ads in the culture 

• . - • Y. 

and entertainment sections for programs designed for a more particular . 
student group (i.e., women, veterans, returning- stopouts, employed 

professionals, as sociate degree holders). Recently we have purchased 

• • . ■ ... ■ ' \ 
radio time on the stations featuring adult-contemporary formats/ ^ 

focusing most of the advertisements in morning and afternoon drive time. 

These radio spots are directed to one of the. target groups. Plans for 
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next year include TV spots as well as newspaper and radio campaigns. 
All of these advertisements are distinguished by understatement and 
intelligent maturity, and they are >all congruent with the College's 
image of itself, as well as with the current theme of the school's Day 
Division admission materials: "Because there's no substitute for 



quality. " 



ERIC 



Response from any of these sources is handled in\the following way: 
1 . A phone .call is made by a recruitment counselor to the pro- 
spective student to answer any immediate questions and to 

encourage an on-campus interview. No mailings are sent at 

■ _ \ 

this time. \ 
2- The on-campus interview, with the recruitment counselor has 
been shown to be the single most productive and most respon- 
sible way the College has of representing itself to potential 
adult students. In addition to the usual extensive question 
and answer session, this meeting usually includes the . hand-out 
of materials and pamphlets that describe programs as well as 
general literature such as the "How to Cope Book," a "See * 
What We Can Do For You" manual, an application blank, and a 
catalogue. /' 

3.* If the potential student does. not make an appointment for an 
on-campus "interview, he or she receives a follow-up phone 
j call, if still no appointment is made, the materials are 
! mailed. 1 " " / 
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4. Anyone with transfer -credits can obtain an unofficial evalu- 
ation by bringing copies of prior transcripts. A follow-up 
phone call occurs after tl^e evaluation has been mailed. Offi- 
cial evaluations are mailed by the registrar after a person 
has formally applied. 

<* ■ 
5.. A complete record of all contacts is kept on prospect and 

locator cards . These ide nti fy exactly where each student is 

in the enrollment process. 

6. .Assuming the student is still interested, he or she formally 

applies to the College, submits whatever records are necessary 

files for financial aid if appropriate, and receives a formal 

evaluation of. transfer credits from the registrar. 

i 

The Office of Student Recruitment also sponsors some off-campus 
activities. These include presentations at local two-year colleges, 
visitation to certain local employers, participation ■ in programs at 
local shopping malls, convention centers, and public buildings, and 
presentations wherever heavy adult population traffic can be expected. 
All contacts from these sources are handled as described above. 
Continuing studies Advisement 

Once a student is accepted to the College, he or she takes part in 
^academic advisement. The College has a comprehensive advisement system 
in all its graduate and undergraduate programs. The paragraphs below 
illustrate how the process works for the typical adult student. The / 
major activities and improvements are described under the various • 
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headings. v 

Personnel. The -Continuing studies Division has .-a full r time director 
of advisement arid one full-time adviser, both of whom report directly to 
the Dean. These two people have substantial training through attendance 
at professional meetings. and workshops and participation in college-wide 
training days for academic advisers. "They are supported by two to three 
college faculty members who are hired on a part-time basis Wo assist with 
Division advisement for an entire academic year- The faculty members 
are trained by the director in a series of sessions that cover the prin- 
ciples and practices of advising at Canisius. During peak times, the 
Division calls on other faculty (especially department chairmen) to be 
available for the. open advisement sessions just prior to the beginning 
of classes each semester. During these" rush periods virtually all of 
'the. Division's academic officers assist in person-to-person advisement. . 

Adviseme nt Programs . The College urges its students to obtain ; 
advisement every semester before registration and' at any time -during the 
semester if academic or personal problems occur. Advisement sessions ; 
can be made by appointment from 8:30 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. in the Division 
offices, and walk-in advisement is usually possible with only a brief . - 
waiting time., If the student chooses , every effort is made to permit 
-hiin-or^her~to-have-t^ 

ducive to establishing a genuine relationship, between adviser and . 
student. The adviser is always provided with the students complete 
academic file which includes an anecdotal 'record of all prior advisement 
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interviews (an invaluable aid when the adviser needs to recall and con- 
firm his. past interactions with a student) • The effort to create this 
kind of continuity and relatedness requires a great deal of .clerical 
support and the commitment of advisers to keep, good records* But the. 
efforts pay of f with better advisement and a greater sense o£- % the, stu- 
dent's belonging to the institution and to our Division. 

Just before each semester begins the Division sponsors four eve- 
nings of open and walk-in advisement staffed by five to eight of the ^ 
College's advisers, directors, deansy faculty or chairmen, plus^the^ 
necessary clerical support. These sessions are held in the administra- 
tion building rather than the Division offices so that students can go 
directly from advisement to registration, as well as obtain I. D. cards, 
parking permits, and other paraphernalia^ The goal of these evenings 
is to make it possible for the student to have a review of his progress 
obtain advice, and register for courses. all in one stop. An informal 
orientation program also takes place during these evenings. 

A more intrusive kind of advisement has come about through thd : use 
of a computer generated progress card system, now going into its fifth 
semester. The idea for this system came from the College's freshman 
advising office and was easily adapted for use in Continuing Studies. 
The system works as follows: 

a. Five weeks into a semester our office creates a category list 

vr- of all students for whom we want progress cards. Typically 
* this group includes new students in their first semester of 



registration, students on provisional admission, students on 
academic probation, and any student in a' high-risk academic 
category. 

The College's Computer Center generates a progress card for 
each course that each student is taking. The student 's name, 
the course, the section, and the faculty member's name appear 
across the top of the card. 

The cards are sorted by faculty member name, and sent" to each 
faculty member with instructions for completion. The completed 
cards are returned to our office. 

The cards are sorted by student name. Post cards are mailed 
to the students, requesting that they make advisement 
appointments. 

Advisement appointments occur as soon as possible. The ad- 
visers use the progress cards as current and reliable informa- 
tion on the student's progress. (The adviser does not need to 
rely on the exaggerations or misapprehensions of the student.) 
At midterm during each semester an official deficiency warning 
system goes into operation. This is a college-wide system 
generated by the registrar's office. Professors identify 
students who are performing at the level of "D 11 or below. 
These reports come back to the Division offices (as well as to 
the individual student). We then conduct a mail and phone 
campaign . to -urge deficient students to come in for .immediate 
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advisement. 

This system of intrusive advisement costs a good deal in computer 
time, clerical labor, paper costs, and adviser-power, to say nothing of 
the enormous good will and commitment it requires from the faculty 
members who must evaluate their students early in the semester* and fill 
out the various necessary forms. Sometimes we have been accused of 
spoon-feeding or of being over-protective in our methods, but most pro- 
fessors do cooperate — whether willingly or grudgingly. Nevertheless, 
all the advisers who work with the system are certain of its efficacy. 
The system is complicated and expensive, but the outcome is simple and 
exceedingly valuables We get information on students at a time in the 

0 

semester when it is still possible to take saving actions — referral 
to the tutoring and academic development centers or other college ser- 
vices, referral to the professor for individual conferences, reconsid- 
eration of conflicts and time demands, review of study habits and 
attitudes, or, in the extreme- case, withdrawal from the 'Class. • 

Recent Innovation s. During the 1981 Fall semester the Director of 
Advisement organized a majors night which was attended by most of the* 
chairmen of departments having evening division' majors or certificates, 
as well as the career guidance and placement office. Plans call for 
this successful event to be sponsored annually. 

. In recent years three other activities that are certainly not novel 
have also contributed to retention. The first is a traditional reten- 
tion phone campaign conducted in late summer for the Fall semester and 
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again in December and January for the Spring semester. Using a clean 



list of students in good standing 



who have not yet registered for the 



next semester, we make early evening phone calls to explain upcoming 

advisement and registration opportunities and to politely request rea- 

I 

sons from those who have chcsen not to register. This campaign usually ' 
contributes several hundred credit! hours to enrollment each year and . 
also gives us a capsule view of student satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with their programs. 

A second accomplishment (this past year) was a comprehensive survey 
of Continuing Studies students using an instrument written by the Di- 
rector of Advisement and the Assistant Dean, with technical advice from 
the College's office of institutional research. This was the first 
comprehensive survey in ten years and provided us with basic demo- 
graphic, educational, employment, and. financial information about our 
students. The results of this survey have only recently become avail- 
able to us and we are studying them carefully. We are certain .that 
improvements- in our programs and services will be forthcoming. By 
conducting this survey in classroom time with the cooperation of faculty, 
we were able, to receive 1,109 responses,' an extremely high proportion of 
the Division's student body. 

The third advance has been a much greater reliance on the screening 
and testing functions of our academic development center for those stu- 
dents who have no recent records of academic performance or experience. 
Like most continuing education providers, we do not rely heavily on the 
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high school records of adult students, nor do we typically require SAT 
or ACT reports for admission. But it is surely irresponsible to regis- 
ter a student °f or what may be a highly quantitative or technical field 
of study without some solid evidence of the student's current academic 
and intellectual abilities. We -realize that testing a person in reading, 
writing, or mathematics may be a cause of anxiety for" the individual, 
but it is a necessity if no academic evidence of any kind can be sub- 
stantiated. This is particularly true in an age when jso many students 
are interested in pr.ograms such as management., accounting , or computer 
science, all of which require a strong background in mathematical 
ability. 

Conic ius ions * 

The programs described above are not looked upon by us as frills 
or extras. They are the central, everyday, on-going requirements that 
we believe are necessary for the good practice of adult education in 
our particular setting. They require the contributions of nearly all 
of the College's offices and services, a very substantial expenditure 

of financial and personnel resources in our Division, and the unwavering 

i 

cooperation of faculty members. They are surely not all exportable to 
other situations, but they will continue to be the backbone of our 
efforts at Canisius for both the 'near and distant future. 



A COMMITMENT TO ADULT STUDENTS : 



TWO NORTHERN KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 

V ■ . 

Ralph L. Pearson 
Northern Kentucky University / 
Highland Heights, Kentucky 

Since its 'founding in 1968, Northern Kentucky University has been, 
committed to serving all students who graduate from an accredited high 
school or who possess a high school equivalency diploma. Educational 
services are extended without curricular "discrimination to full-time 
and part-time students in day and evening hours. As the University 
has. developed during the past 15 years, the faculty and administration 
have become aware of "the fact that a large portion of its students are 
employed and, consequently, are studying part-time. An early trend 
that has become prominent in recent years < * enrollment in evening 
classes by students over 25 years of age. 

, Another major commitment which the University announces in its 
mission statement is the sharing of its academic resources with the 
surrounding northern Kentucky region. This sharin^occurs through the 
usual programs of community service, but it is expressed, as well, in 
programs of off-campus classes which were initiated very early in the 
University's history. Although most off-campus courses and programs 
are designed with the adult student i n/ mind, a few have been taken to 
area high schools where they provide opport lities for enrichment for 
the academically gifted student. In the context of implementing its 
mission to serve northern Kentucky on-and of f-campus , the University 
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inaugurated academic programs at the Internal Revenue Service Center 
in Covington, Kentucky, and at Rockwell International, Inc., in 
Florence Industrial Park, Florence,. Kentucky. 

Ironically, the initial contact with the Internal Revenue ^Service 
Center developed from the enrollment of one of its employees in a 
"Social Problems 11 class given at an area corporation. Satisfied with 
the teaching methodology and quality of the instructor, the employee 
suggested to the Chief of the Training Branch at the IRS that classes 
be taught on-site for Canter employees. He responded by contacting the 
University Registrar and the Director of Associate Degree programs. 

The Center had made courses available to its employees through 
arrangements with a local vocational school. While these classes^ met 
some of the skill development needs of the work force — e.g., typing,, 
accounting, . and shorthand — they were not accredited courses that would 
result in any type of collegiate certification of achievement. The . 
University expressed interest in working with the Center, and an agree- 
ment was reached whereby one credit course— Accounting — was offered in 
"Fall, 1975. To motivate enrollment, this class and the subsequent pro- 
grams that were established became part of the Center's employee devel- 
opment program. Successful completion of the courses could be a factor 
in advancement . - , 

In Spring 1976, two credit classes were offered — Human Relations- 
and Accounting. From that first year, the number of classes has in- 
creased to four per term, with an average enrollment of 20 per class. 
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Not^surprisingly, most courses are job-related«e.g. , Supervisory 
Development, Business Communications, Organizational Psychology— 
-although the University has tried in recent "years to include at least 
one liberal arts option each semester. 

To bring organization, direction, and recognition of employee 
achievement to the IRS program, the University and Center administrators 
agreed in Fall 1977, to..offer a "Supervisory 0 Development Certificate" 
upon the completion of 15 semester hours with a minimum G.P.A. of 2.0. 
With more and more Center employees completing the 15 hours and looking 
to the next step on the educational ladder, an Advanced Public Super- „ 
vision Certificate was offered for those who successfully took 36 credit 
hours. Required courses were included in the curriculum designed for 
the two certificate programs. For -example, to receive the basic cer- 
tificate, ..one had to complete Human Relations and Supervisory Develop- 
ment, and for the Advanced Certificate, students were required to take 
American Politics and Introduction to Public Adninist ration. 

In the Fall 1979, term an IRS Training Branch representative,, the 
Chairperson of the Department of Public Administration, and the Dean of 
Community Research and Services (the University office responsible for 
off-campus programs) examined the certificate programs and concxuded 
that the steps between the two existing programs might be too great to 
maintain student interest. Consequently, a three-step certificate p-o- 
gram was designed and approved by the University Curriculum Committee. 
At present, then, an adult employee of the Center may earn the following 
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certificates from the University; Supervisory Development Certificate 
-I (15 hours); Supervisory. Development Certificate II (27 hours); and 
Public Service Certificate (45 hours) If an employee completes suc^ 
cess fully the Pubri^Servib^ertif Icate, "he or she is"Tess~th^T20~" 
credit hours from earning an associate degree^in-eertain University 
departments. Even without that incentive, which becar^available^only 
in Fall 1981, several employees have progressed from credits and cer- 
tificates earned at the Center to associate and bachelor's degrees at 
the University. 

From the University's perspective, the crucial factor in the suc- 
cess of this program is the program coordinator in the Center's Train- 
ing Branch. As liaison between the University and Center employees,' 
that person works with .the institution in identifying courses and de- 
signing programs tHat meet the professional needs of employees. 
Simultaneously, he or she is the on-site promoter of the program. 
Through in-house memos arid constant availability, the coordinator in- 
forms employees cbout programs, and answers — or seeks answers — to 
questions and concerns they have about the curriculum. 

The Center's chief administrator demonstrates visible support of 
the program, and this, too, encourages employee participation. Of 
particular importance are the -remarks he offers at the( spring certifi- 
cate awards ceremony* Those remarks emphasize the program's value to 
employees who have yet to take classes. — ~ — 

The University attempts to make participation in the certificate 
programs as attractive as possible. Sensing the institution's 
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commitment to this outreach effort, departments assign good teaching 
faculty to the . Center. The faculty adapts teaching methodologies 



suitable to the seTting,^ut~n"ever compromises ^T^quality "of work 
expected of the students. Registration is held ..during the second 
class at the Center,. Books are sold to the students on site as well. 

As a Federal installation, the Covington IRS Center ought to be - 
a good location for attracting employees from other area federal 
offices to our programs. But it is not, largely because of" tight se- 
curity regulations in effect at the Center. The faculty must be cleared 
by security personnel prior to each class. One way of avoiding secur- 
ity issues is to ^ffer. .classes in a building adjacent to the Center. 

The other "problems" poseclby the Center programs are largely 
curricular. Employees continue to resist enrollment in liberal arts 
0133363 • We offer at least one each semester, -because we want to give 
those who pursue their education beyond the certi^ic^te^programs the 
opportunity to meet requirements for an associate or bacheWs^degree. 
Secondly, we believe that liberal arts courses are an integral parto> 
the educational experience of any student. ' Liberal arts courses with 
low enrollments are offered in the hope that the experience of a few - 
with history, English or political science will be spread to others who 
will enroll in subsequent years. 

In the late 70s, the University launched another off-campus program 
at Rockwell International, Inc., in Florence Industrial Park. The 
initiative for the program came not from the University but from a 



member of Rockwell's Personnel Department. Personnel had decided to 
Invite a University to offer on-site classes for the company's 240 
employees. While registering for classes at NRU, a Rockwell personnel 
_sjta£f member approached a member of the University's Cooperative Edu- 
cation department and described the company's interr ~ classes. 
The Coop Education representative passed the request on to the Dean of 
Community Research and Services, who contacted Rockwell, expressed 
interest in meeting Rockwell's needs, and set up, a meeting. 

At the initial meeting, the personnel representative presented a 
profile of Rockwell's 240 employees, and it was agreed that the best 

way to attract employees was by offering classes in-professional — 

studies disciplines, with particular emphasis on business. The chair- 
person of business administration participated at a subsequent meeting 
at which fd^jr potential offerings were identified. The Rockwell staff 
person who-acted~as~liaiscm between^the University and the company 
surveyed the employees and identified the two classes which appeared 
to be in the greatest demand. 

. * After that unexpected beginning, the University has continued to 
offer two classes each term at Rockwell. Combined enrollment in the 
two has averaged 40-45, withf the enrollments in professional studies 
courses more than compensating for the low interest in the occasional 
libe?iral arts classes offered. Incentives £or employee participation 
include not only demonstration of interest in, and concern for, pro- 
fessional development and growth, but also tuition reimbursement by 
the company for each course completed successfully. 
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The crucial element in the success of the Rockwell program is the 
dedication to the program of the Rockwell person who serves as liaison 
between the company and the University/ He or she meets with employees 
periodically to ascertain course preferences and relays the information 
to the University. Once the University agrees to offer the classes 
requested, he. or she follows up by encouraging employee registration. 
Good teaching faculty and on-site registration and book sales complete 
the mutual support of this program by the company and the University. 

Several concerns with the Rockwell program must be dealt with in 



the near future. Recognizing that with an in-house student body^of 
only 240 we shall soon saturate our market, the company and University 
are inviting other corporations in the Florence Industrial Park to 
participate in the Rockwell classes. A second concern is with organ- 
izing the classes offered into some coherent program. Our goal is to 
develop certificate programs similar to those at the IRS Center. To 
do that, we must enlarge our base of potential students and identify 
types of certificate progr^s that will meet students' professional 
needs and be l'ecognized by their employers. 

The two programs described above -are, at this time, serving the 
educational needs of two nontraditional adult student populations suc- 
cessfully. They are keyed to the students' current employment environ- 
ment and to -the - concern of student and organization with- prof essional - 
growth... : While the curricular emphasis is on professional studies, the 
University seeks to broaden the educational base by providing 
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opportunities for encountering the liberal arts. 

At the level of implementation, these programs would riot be 



possible wither the commitment of an^on-site™ coordinator." That 



person advises both the students and the- University on the development 
and implementation of the programs, "sells 11 the course to employees, 
and personifies the importance of the programs to the organization. 
For its part, the University makes participation as simple and non- 
threatening as possible, while ensuring that instructors of quality 
teach the class , The results are academic programs that servei students 
who otherwise might not attend college, professional de^lopmeiTt^op^^-- 
tunities for employees and organizations, and implementation of the 



University's mission to make its educational resources available to. the 



entire region. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING AS A RECRUITING TOOL ' : 

Joan Barry > 
The University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 

_;. _ Green Bay, Wisconsin 

| 

Politicians have known for a long time that the chicken and green 
pea circuit has its advantages. For those in higher education willing 
to do the background study, -able to address groups, and ready to hit the 
trial, the circuit can also pay dividends as a direct and indirect 
recruitment tool. • , 

The ^Office for Adu"-: Learners at the University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay has used the speaker's platform with measurable success. For-ptheT 
institutions interested in reaching their communities ,^l± c speaking 
is worth a try, especially since national attentions currently being 
given to the concept of lifelong learning and to- the trend of adults 
returning to college. ; / . ( „ ■• 

These national interests are likely to be reflected locally. Groups 
want /a profile of adult students./ They want to know, who adult learners 
are^/ why they are going back tc/school, and what thiy are studying when 
they get there. Business -people are especially interested because' they. . 
realize this trend will impact their own professional and personal 
•lives. A guest speaker from the academic world can answer many of their 
questions and, at the same time, can make the case for an institution. 

The method is straightforward and it is based on solid facts. Gen- 
erally, audiences should be provided with both national statistics and a. 
description of national trends. It is important: to stay current with the 
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national literature, since business people credit The New York Times, 



The Wall Street Journal JtoryardTM in 
a way that they do not credit The Journal of Higher Education and other 
educational periodicals. As a resul;, each audience should be considered 
separately, and sources should be cited that will be credible for each. 
After outlining national trends, the ( local campus can be compared with 
the national picture. 

A Our campus conducts continual research on its adult students. 
Thus, we are able to furnish local audiences with a scientific profile 
of the demographics of our adult student population, along with infor- 
mation regarding that, segment's personal goals and academic motivation, 
pace toward a degree, typical events that triggered the Return to cam- 
pus, and academic success compared to the achievements of traditional 
age students. 

- ; But how is this a recruitment tool? First, it provides positive 
university-community^ relations. Second, public appearances encourage 
follow-upj phone calls from audience members as well as from people to 
whom they make referrals. An inquiry is easier if the inquirer does \. 
not have to deal with a stranger V ; Because community members] know me, 

they feel comfortable -calling or stopping by with questions and con- Z [ 

; Ai>Av-:'A ■y'P:-', : n / ' 
cerns about returning to school. Filially, a speaker's enthusiasm for 1 

the University ,' its programs and services , is contagious The under- 

lying message is, "Good things are happening^ at UWGB, and our t mission is 

to serve the community." This is ari effective way to convey the message ' 
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that ° Ur cam P us » Acuity, and staff are not intellectually aloof, but 
are accessible and concerned. 



Speaking dates are secured in a variety of ways. UWGB has a 
Speaker's Bureau that is coordinated through our Outreach office, and 
many requests Come through the bureau. In addition, we draw on personal 
contacts in the Green Bay area. Word of mouth is another highly- effec- 
tive promotional technique. A successful. address to the Thursday Opti^ 
mists is likely to draw an invitation from the Monday morning Rotary. / 
And a successful speaking engagement always results in next-day calls' 
f;rom listeners who want to know more. One particularly rewarding talk ~ 
led to 14 next-day calls and two additional snpaHno i^^ efl ;7 

Addressing civic groups is an indirect recruiting method. Our 
direct recruitment is carried out through -two programs held on campus, 
called the First Step" Seminar and the Second Step Seminar. Our target 
audiences with the seminars is the segment of the adult population that 
is considering returning to school in the immediate future. The First 
Step Seminar includes the following:. Welcome and opening remarks from 
the coordinator of ,the Office for Adult Learners; a/panel discussion by 
three adult students; and a series of presentations by staff from the 
offices of Admissions and Financial Aids, Academic Advising, Extended 
Degree and Credit for Prior Learning, Women's Educational Programs, 
Academic Support, and Off -Campus and Media Course Offerings. Formal 
presentations last approximately an hour and a half; but presenters 
then make themselves available for informal discussions with' participants. 
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As a final activity, participants are asked to complete a survey 
and an evaluation form, and are invited to participate in Interest 
Inventory Testing as part of the Second Step Seminar. / Participants who 
wish to do so write the test at home, at their convenience, and return 
it to our office. We score the instruments and return them when the 
group reconvenes one month later for the Second Step Seminar. A coun- ' 
selor presents a group interpretation of the instrument, followed by a 
series of career awareness exercises. .Staff, from the Office for Adult 
Learners are on hand, along with several academic advisors, to answer 
questions and assist participants who are ready to register and prepare 
an academic plan; : 

_In- the-1981-82-academic-yearr we-have-repeated-the First and Second 

step seminars every quarter. Because of the great demand, the seminars 
will alternate monthly in the 1982-83 academic year. After the intro- 
ductory seminar, which attracted over 100 people, attendance has remained 
at approximately 40 people each session. • 

The First Step Seminar is promoted via purchased advertising in the 
local newspaper on the Sunday before the seminar. ,In addition, our cauh 

pus News Services Office sends news releases^ to area radio and television 

• i ■ ■ -7. ■ -. 

stations approximately two weeks prior to each seminar. Each station is 
provided public service announcements to run during the 48 hotirs before 
the seminar. A real promotional bonus has been feature stories which 
have appeared from time to time in local newspapers, aitd guest appear- 
ances on local TV and , radio talk shows. 
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Since the Second Step Seminar attendance is self -generated from the 
First Step session, no promotion is necessary.. '" 

The public speaker's platform has. proven a successful vehicle for 
both indirect and direct recruitment of adult students to the University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay. ^Follow-up research is being conducted to deter- 
mine the effectiveness"" of our program.; While the final results are still 
being evaluated, we can tell by informal observations that the process 
works and works well. 



The University, of Wisconsin-Green Bay occupies a 700-acre campus 
sloping from the limestone ridge of the Nigara Escarpment to the shores 
of Lake Michigan's Green Bay. 

The campus is located at the northeast edge of Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
in a beautiful rural setting only seven miles from the" city's cents?. 
It is a commuter campus in a highly - industrialized community of approx- 
imately/ 100,000 residents. The total enrollment- in fall, 1981, was 
4,536. Of that number, 3,096 are commuter students and 1,457 are 25 
years or older. Thus, adults make up app^ximately 38% of the total 
enrollment. 

UWGB offers a focused liberal arts program that is unique in both 
its goals and organization, emphasizing an interdisciplinary, problem- 
•centered study of humans in their environment, and offering over 100 
diverse "programs of /study* 
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THE REGIONAL ACCESS TO NURSING PROGRAM 

Carol D. Brown 
Lewis University 
Romeoyille, Illinois 

Lewis. University's Regional Access to Nursing (RANE) Program is a 

flexible, off-campus program especially designed to meet the jieeds of 

f t 

Registered Nurses (RNs) who are seeking the Bachelor of Science (BSN) 
degree. Today, many RNs are motivated to complete the bachelor's 
degree because of self-image, career advancement, and pressure from 
professional associations and employers. Yet these students are gen- 
erally older, married, employed arid unable to attend a traditionally 
structured program. Consequently, they, require an "e7iu^0.onal program . 
that can recognize these constraints and capitalize on the strengths of 
a mature population in terms of learning styles, previous experience, 
and nontraditiohal delivery systems. In 1979, Lewis University worked 

with a consortium of educational and. health care agencies in the area 

• . ■. ■ . ' ■ 

surrounding the University to begin its RANE program. This program 
allows RNs to pursue the bachelor's degree in a format suited to their 
work and family responsibilities. v ' 

The Lewis University BSN degree is fully accredited by the National 
League for Nursing and requires that the.RN complete course requirements, 
comparable to those pursued by full-time nursing students on campus.; 
Not only has the program been successful (its first graduates will finish 
in June) , but it has grown from forty-seven students in the fall of 1979 
to 1'75 students in the spring of 1982. 



Before explaining how this two-and-one-half-year-old program func- 
tions, it will be necessary to describe its history. The RANE Consortium 
began as a response to a survey in which Ms at area hospitals and nurs-. 
ing .students it community colleges were polled to assess their interest 
in a Bachelor of Science .degrjee. Availability of class time and course 
locations was also studied. This survey supported previous requests by 
.hospitals that Lewis University extend its program to off-campus sites. 
A regional need for high-quality, convenient baccalaureate education Was 
clear . > 

Twenty institutions in Will, Grundy, Kankakee, DuPage and Cook 
.-Counties were canvassed to' learn of student interest in participating in 
an off-campus BSN degree completion program with Lewis University. When 
seventy-seven percent of the RNs' surveyed expressed an interest in ob- 
taining a BSN, the present RANE Consortium developed . It consists of a ■ 
group of hospitals and colleges whose goal is to provide a quality degree' 
completion program in this five-county area. - 

The setting of Lewis University, thirty-five miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, offers the resources for meeting existing and future enrollment 
needs within the Consortium. „ Lewis University is an .independent insti^ 
tution with a Catholic tradition and is fully accredited by_the^North 
Central. Association. It is composed of three colleges-rAfts^nd Sciences, 
Business, and Nursing-and offers a wide orange of decree programs. The . 
vast majority of students attending Lewis -live^he greater metropolitan 
Chicago area. While many students Commute ^ others live on campus." 
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If an institution has employees wishing to participate in Lewis 
"University's program, an agreement is entered into with that institution. 



^e-host-~in S titutfiT^^ 
Lewis provides a curriculum, faculty, and support services. Off-campus 
sites are selected on the basis of available .classroom space aruT Hieir 
proximity to neighboring hospitals. At present,- six off-campus sites 
are in operation. 

When a hospital wishes to offer Lewis University classes to RNs 
emp^loyed^there, a^ in-service director requests that Lewis bring its 
program tcT"the hospital. The College of Nursing, - assisted "by ^Lewis 



University's Office of Continuing Education, then -requests that the 
hospital distribute a questionnaire to measure interest in obtaining 
the BSN degree. A general information day is Subsequently held at the 
hospital, during which the RANE Project Director (from the College of 
Nursing) and representatives from Continuing Education and Financial Aid 
meet with interested RNs. Lewis's ability to schedule recruitment ses- 
.sions in the hospital is an essential" recruiting tool . University- policy 
requires a minimum enrollment of twenty students at an off -campus site to 
insure sufficient support for course offerings. - 

Once a site is established, University representatives make regular 
visits, both tio explain the program to prospective students and to pro- 
vide registration inf ormation and counseling to students already in the 
program. Responsibility for these sessions is shared by Lewis Univer- 
sity's Office of Continuing Education and the allege of Nursing. While 
.the ultimate responsibility for the RANE program rests, with the College 
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of Nursing, the mu\ual support of the recruitment ^nd counseling effort 



by Nursing and Continuing Education is one of the program's strengths. 
Staff from these two offices evaluate transfer credits -for-students "and 



assist them in course selection. Counseling and . registration sessions 
are held six tim^s a year at each extension location. The Office of / 
Continuing Education also provides support for the clerical management 
of - registration, financial aid, and records. 

Lewis -University seeks to offer the returning RN . both high-quality 
education, and convenience. Classes are scheduled one day a week at each- 
off -campus site, with at least two classes held back-to-back* This 



^li.T>ws~ a~3pxd~ent~tro~ complete six hours of ^our sework per semester by 



attending— el-ass— one-day— a— weekn — Course needs .are assessed each semester 
in order to serve the population at each. site as well as; possible. It " 
is usually possible fpr a student to complete most of his other cours^\. 
work at the preferred location. However, an attempt is made to assign % 
different, class days to each site to enable students to attend courses 
at more than one- site and thereby accelerate their progress. - * 

/ RNs coming to Lewis* must complete the same requirements for their 
degrees as traditional four-year students. ^--When an RN enters the pro- 
gram, most previous credits from fully iccr,edit^d colleges or univer- 
sities^are accepted/ in transfer. An/official evaluation of transfer 
credit is prepared/ so that the RN knows exactly which requirements 
remain to complete the BSN degree. Valid and reliable prof iciency / 
exams:; have also been developed Which allow the RN to challenge up to 
thirty credits of tfiS forty-four required in nursing science. -7 \ < 
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Prof iciency, exams are scheduled monthly on -Saturdays -throughouTTeach 



_semester . and .provide , the rare -occasions-^ 

campus. Thus, RNs receive credit for previously attained competencies 
and are then able to select course offerings to fill in their individual 
learning needs. While-these adult learners are accountable for the same 
level of mastery and skill as traditional students, each can begin at an 
individualized starting point. 3 



> 



Many of the courses scheduled off-campus are support courses for the 
BSN degree. As a pool bf students at any o ff-campus location becomes 
ready for nursing coursework,. nursing courses are then scheduled for that 
site. All courses are rotated from site to site within the consortium, 

: depending on student needs. The off-campus courses are regularly evalu- 
ated in terms of program quality, content, and availability. Consortium 
members also provide valuable feedback on the operation of extension ser- • 

\ vices, especially class times, facilities, and logistics. 

\ Since P rob lems may arise when part-time or newly recruited faculty, 
areused in ah extension program, all faculty assigned to off-campus sites 

"lhave "full-time College of Nursing appointments and have been affiliated - 

. .' ■ \ ' >- v '" •• ■• •• i ■ ■'. . -. ., ■ ; .< 

with the,. College for at least two years. , College of Nursing faculty ex- 

. • • ■•; \ - : -*>' . ' - : • . ■ *: ; : ■ '.' ~ ' ' / : ■ •••/ ■ ' 

ercise their traditional role in, curriculum, -implementation, and evalua- - 
' > tioil, and overwhelmingly endorse the extension concept. Whenever faculty 
7 teach of f-campus\as part of their full-time, load, they are reimbursed for 
mileage f rpm home ..to the off-campus site. ' Their support gives great . • 



impetus tQ\ the program. 
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The delivery of the off-campus program is enhanced by a recent 
project to develop self -paced clinicals according to the self-identified 
.need s of adult ~ l earn ers. An RN in the off-campus program has the option 
,of sharing a clinical experience with traditional students or working 
independently on the same clinical and course objectives. Skills which 
RNs have, already gained are thereby expanded, rather than repeated, in a 
flexible format which is designed in great part by the student. Because 
the RN designs his/her own clinical hours, continuation of part- or full-"'' 
time employment is possible* The RN al'so. identifies, with the concurrence 
of the faculty clinical coordinator , a. master T s prepared nurse to serve 
as a preceptor in the self -directed clinical.. 

The majority of students enrolled at the extension site are employees 
of that hospital or a hospital nearby. -However,, registration is open to 
other Lewis University students. Many main campus students who are res- 
idents of* the designated service areas" take advantage of the proximity of 
these course offerings to avoid additional commuting to the Romeoville 
campus. . ; - .;. ' / ' * 

The RANE program is more ' than just a nursing program offered off- 
campus. Care iis taken by .facility, "staff , and counseling personnel to 
develop attitudes appropriate to meeting the needs of the adult student. 
Dealings with mature learners must be flexible and collegial — in keeping 
with the mission of the baccalaureate completion Iprq^ram 1 itself . "This 
mission is to develop a professional posture on the part of the RN, not 
gto simply expand the RN's technical skills. 4 BSN graduates today will 
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significantly increase the prof essionalization of nursing. Thus, Lewis 
University's program is playing a vital role in expanding opportunities 
to good nurses who wish to enhance fheir professional training. 
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Dear RN, 



closed^ w??/ f ?L)! 0 iL i ^ reSt 1 n diversity's College of Nursing, h. 

of credit c2hv nl SL?n SWerS H t0 /f ny of ^^stions concerning transfer 
or credit, curriculum design, and off-campus course offerings. 



Mii! , / 6 ttiat the decision to return to school is often difficult. 

m the- decision. As you begln-collecting data on various n a? 
, "se-rakeiure-that-the-program^ 



clarificK!llit!^- SCU$S ? 0ur academic opportunities further or need 

„ P 1 r^-I 31 ?? mm > ?lease donlt hesitate to contact 
me. we would be happy to individualize a nursing program for you. 



, R.N., H.S.N. 



— 





MICROCOPY RESOLUTION TEST CHART 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATERIAL 1010a 
(ANSI and ISO TEST CHART No. 2) 
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COURSES SCHEDULED CONVENIENTLY AT OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

!f IZ Sl W ! ile ? s V ,N '' S would 11ke t0 earn the BS « degree, the constraints 
1 * ts ' f responsibilities, and cowting tie/di stance to caw 

5 , Tr lbl V° ac eve this 30aL Lewis University offers courses at 
i Chicago locations to enable R.N.'s to earn an NLN accredited BSN degree with- 

S T dlsr T t10n 5 in tneir home and Professional lives. Each u e e 
on day per week, and most students attend on a part-time basis by enrolling in 

1 " fr0m 7:00 : 9:3 Swer courses a re scheduled for those 

1 tM • yed r r0Und and L students are weh ™ t0 enroll in courses I "re 
than one location to pursue their studies on a full-time basis. 

Lewis currently schedules courses at the following off-campus locations: 

Little Company of Mary Hospital - 2800 W. 95th St., Evergreen Park 

Oak Forest Hospital - 159th t Cicero, Oak Forest 

South Chicago Community Hospital - 2320 E. 93rd St., Chicago 

Holy Cross Hospital - California J 69th St., Chicago 

West ake Community Hospital - 1225 Superior, Melrose Park 

Gottlieb Memorial Hospital - 8700 W. North Ave., Melrose Park 
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TRANSFER CREDIT AND PROFICIENCY EXAM OPPORTUNITIES 

SJSSaww w « as r 

Lewis Bookstorl. 6 bee " Prepared and are available through the 

Through the acceptance of transfer credits clfp c yamc ,*a b-« • 



In * 

T^nsfer Credits & Credit by Examination 



ADVISING AND REGISTRATION SERVICES ARE DELIVERED AT THE OFF-CAMPUS SITES 

KeXfM'^ cf J h 2 1n9, Continuing Education, Financial Aid, and 
s,™2r VI VI 10 ?J C 5 ° f J- cm ^ location before each semester and the 

t! e t , k [! 0W that l f J c ™ ti J> t0 cam P us for classes »• Inconvenient, 
fnr«?w ? re of these re,ate(l mit *rs. To make application, 

.T2SS^Ki.^ ,,,t as poss1b1e • we d0 ou? best t0 br1ns 

STUDENTS receive all of the following services at our off-campus sites 

Application - Review of transfer credits and remaining degree requirements 
Financial Aid Counseling - Registration - Payment of Tuition/Fees 

Courses and support services are currently offered at the following locations: 

OAK FOREST HOSPITAL - 159th 1 Cicero, Oak Forest 

HOLY CROSS HOSPITAL - 69th 4 California, C I cago 

SOUTH CHICAGO COMMUNITY HOSPITAL - 2320 E 93rd St Chkaao 

HESTLAKE COMMUNITY HOSPITAL - 1225 Super r Melrose ark 

GOTTLIEB MEMORIAL HOSPITAL - 8700 W. North Ave., tel rose Park 

«nw t0 ^ nd ^ «S 1stra «on session at the location most con- 
venient to you regardless of where your courses will be held. 

dates and times that we will be at each of these locations next, 
call the Office of Continuing Education at 815/838-0500, Ext. 225. 
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COMMONLY ASKED QUESTIONS AND THEIR ANSWERS 

'• HOW MANY HOURS MAY I TRANSFER TO LEWIS UNIVERSITY? 

2 " mSr UNIVERsm — ' TIMF " MTT cnR ACCEPTr,IR rgrn7T m 

3 * WHAT IS LEWIS UNIVERSITY'S current TUITION? 

Undergraduate tuition is $120.00 per credit hour. 
4 - IS FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE? 

to assist you. They come to the Sff L™,,. S ? 0rs J re s P ec1a1 'y trained 
Nave the same oppo« 2 3? J^StrM S3. 
5. HOW LONG MILL IT TAKE ME TQ EARN A BSN? 

Hi!? Va 7 from stud ent to student and depends on several f*rtnn 

Turner session, SSS J en,este J» whetner y° u a «end each semester and 
surrmer sessions, and your performance on proficiency/CLEP exams. 

6 - MAY I "TEST OUT" OF ANY COURSE? 
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222'"SgS? fU,f1 " ed in this wa > »™ « ""icated on the "Degree Require- 

7 - WHEN MAY I "TEST OUT" OF COURSFS? 

h=^U a ^J- ke P roficienc y ex™s for non-nurs1ng courses anytime after vou 

Sit* eftre^kino A " courseK ls? be coT 

ad»?«A> w;?5^J? 9 IT of l c,enc y e) <ams in nursing courses. Your faculty 

completVby'eSna^on! * he C ° UrSeS Wh1ch *° u sh °«" d to 

8 - - "ILL I BE ABLE TO TAKE ALL OF THE rn URSE s I NFFn AT m Qn-CAWm uocMum 

an3"hus t 1a e ve S di??er 6 t nt t 0 h »?^ r ° 9ra T w1th . trying amounts of transfer credits 
nnLiKi 2 f dlffe ^ent patterns of remaining course raauirements it u 

yo r 1 " Cubase! iSSmS! ' T ° urSe(s L wh, ' ch .' ou need' wIli'nT e offered at 
i.,.k i '"cation. This would require that you attend another 

arS ? C ?k ,0 S f ° r "^ster. It should never by necessary ? or L to 
attend at the Romeoville campus, unless you choose to do so 

9 ' {j^ L'YlfSJg.ra Z^ir UFm REGISTRATION. OR TO 

SS-r'lffiJS'lSSS; W1 " be m1Ub,e t0 yOU °" a -S" 1 - oesis at 
10 - WHERE WILL I TAKE MY CLINICAL COURSES? 

wilYnol S^nnJ 1 !^?- ^° u r ses at . nea ^y facilities. However, students 
wm not be assigned to cluneal experiences at their own places of employment. 

WHERE DO I PURCHASE MY BOOKS? 

Books are purchased at the location where you attend class. 
!2. WHEN WILL THE COURSES BE SCHEDULED? 

o C ne-oa e y V^STt^^i ^ ifU ™ m * M a "° w1 " ~* 
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2SS! REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING DEGREE- 
NURSES AND STUDENTS WITH 60 OR MORE TRANSFER CREDITS 



REGISTERED 



The BSN degree required a minimum of 128 semester hours of credit Course 
requirements for the degree are divided Into the following categories 



Humanities & Communication Arts 

Introduction to Philosophy 
*Ethics 

Religious Studies 
History 
Literature 
Fine Arts 
""College Writing 
Intro, to Human Communication 

Social Sciences 

*General Psychology 
♦Statistics for Soc. Sci. 
♦Childhood & Adolescence 
♦Adulthood & Old Age 
♦Principles of Sociology 
♦Cultural Diver, in Amer. Soc. 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Natural Sciences 

♦Basic Inorganic Chem1stry/Lab 
♦Intro, to Organic and B1ochem/Lab 
♦Anatomy & Physiology I/Lab 
♦Anatomy & Physiology I I/Lab 
♦Microbiol ogy/Lab 
Pathophysiology 

Business 

Principles of Management 
Macroeconomics 

Free Electives 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

3 



3 
3 
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Coursework of your choice ov transfer 
credits no applicable towarcT any of* 
the specifically listed requirements. 



Nursing Science (44 credits) 



♦Theoretical, Basis of Nursing 
Nursing Lab I 
Nursing Lab II 

Personal /Prof. Growth I 

Personal/Prof. Growth II 

Personal/Prof. Growth III 

Personal /Prof . Growth IV 

Client Systems I 

Client Systems II 



4** 
** 



Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 
Nursing 



Process 
Process 
Process 
Process 
Process 
Process 
Process 
Process 



Child 4** 

Young Adult 4** 

Adult 4** 

Aged 4** 

Critical Care 4** 

Rehabilitation 4** 

Mental Health 4** 

Community 4 



64 credits, Including these courses, must be completed prior to registration for 
Nursing Process courses and/or Nursing Proficiency Exams. Remaining Surees mav 
be registered for concurrently with Nursing Process courses. However a arid e * 

^ougTp^o?1cle e ncrexams e ! re < u1 ™ ents » not * ■*««d 30 credits, 



Requirements For^our BSN Degree 
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APPLICATION INSTRUCTIONS 

this address. pilsJ sent t0 Office of Admissions 

Romeo ville, IL 60441 

Official transcripts include each of the following which applies to you: 
- each community (junior) college which you have attended 

T^^.Tl^V^llSi^ " ^ der """^ersities, 
to all instructions and guestions on ?h» Son???]!"* 10 "/?! 1 ' 1 - Pa * attention 
guestion or to submit all rIou??L ?„Sfi5?]l ca ? ? n ; /allure to answer a 
your admission. regulred Information will delay a decision regarding 

Refer to the following to accurately complete corresponding items on the Application 
^ SfcSS !? or 7^ 

C Use one of the following numbers: 

White Non-Hispanic = 0 n^«„*»i 

Hispanic Descent - 2 BilS^i u- • = 1 

Non-U.S. Citizen = 4 SSSt?° n ; H l? panic = 3 

Other - 6 American Indian = 5 

E., F. Check one item for each which applies to you. 
S. Use one of the following numbers: 

Catholic = 0 other Private = 1 Public . 2 

oZl%?rl* Te coJJses^ Wish 1 t0 °"e of our 

BSN degree program.^?! s °£% »*, .^^"^3^2^ 
of a major other than Nursing will^uire^n^ 



Application Instructions & Information 
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APPLICATION INSTRUCTIONS 

Romeoville, IL 60441 
Official transcripts include each of the following which applies to you: 

" Srh f°T n1 J? ( jun i or ^ coll ege which you have attended 
I S?,2S2i r i 4 yea r } ""•W/unlvwsltJ which you hkve attended 
™?? ° f ™ rsing f rom wh1ch graduated tended 
- any college(s) from which you earned credit in conjunction with 
attendance at a diploma school of nursing con J un «ion with 

Refer to the following to accurately complete corresponding Items on t-te Application. 

A. Full-time: 12 or more credits per semester 
Part-time: 11 or fewer credits per semester 

C. Use one of the following numbers: 

EJS3 S cElK - ! Black Non -Hispanic = 

Other = 6 American Indian = 5 

D. . E., F. Check one item for each which applies to you. 
G. Use one of the following numbers: 

Catholic = 0 other Private = 1 p ublic a 2 

SSSi e £iSi S 1 ?S With " Nur Ji n 9" unless you wish to complete one of our 
mm S-SSi ors ' The cour ! es offered at off-campus locations are Dart of the 
BSN degree program. While some may also apply toward other SiE£ !Ii-5««« 

co'urses^ ^ than NUrSlng Wil1 W^Xf 
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ARE YOU A REGISTERED NURSE (RN)? YES 



NO 
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FROM TO 

HAVE YOU ENROLLED PREViOUSLY AT LEWIS? YES N0 d] CD CD CD 

MO YR MO Y R 



HAVE YOU TAKEN THE ACT TEST? YES 

DATE YOU HAVE TAKEN OR WILL TAKE ACT 

m m 

MO YR 



NO 



DID YOU SEND THE SCORES TO 
LEWIS UNIVERSITY? Y ES 



I 



DO YOU WISH TO BE CONSIDERED FOR FINANCIAL' AID? 

IF YES. COMPLETE FINANCIAL MC TaPPLICAtIoN YES N ° 

^L^^ —YES _NO 



NAME 



RELATIONSHIP 



| BRIEFLY, WHO OR WHAT INFLUENCED YOU TO APPLY TO LEWIS? 

I 

























1 1 




i 








1 1 1 


MOTHEF 


IS 1 


MA 


VIE 










FIRST 
































1 1 














II 



ATTENDED LEWIS? YES 



ATTENDED LEWIS? YES 



|3ESCRIBE EXTRACURRICULAR INVOLVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOUCOLLEGE 



i 



ESCRIBE ANY AWARDS OR ACADEMIC HONORS RECEIVED 



.NO 



.NO 



.NO 





LEWIS UNIVERSITY AOMITSSTUOENTS WITHOUT REFERENCE TO RACE. COLOR CflEEO AGE fiPX NATION no,,, 
I nmrtths 4 * CHeED - AQE - SEX. NATIONAL ORIGIN OR HANOICAP 

' canity that tho information on this application >a correct and camomtii tn th» k-.* ~* _ t 
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DATE 



REGIONAL ACCESS TO NURSING EDUCATION - RANK 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION — LEWIS UNIVERSITY 
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LAST NAME 



FIRST NAM 


E 























MID 

IN MAIDEN NAME 



RANE 



□ 



ADDRESS 



SOCIAL S ECURITY NUMBER 

LTD LTl [HE 



CITY 



STATE ZIP CODE 



COUNTY 



COUNTRY 



HOME PHONF 

( ) 


BUSINESS PHONE 

( ) 







YOUR 
PRESENT 
AGE 



DATE 

OF 
BIRTH 



MO DAY 



YR 



m 



YOU WILL BE 

□ DAY STUDENT 

□ EVENING STUDENT 



\a\ WILL YOU ENROLL 
^ □ FULL TIME 

12 or more hours 
□ PART TIME 

B| YOU WILL BE 
^ □ DEGREE-SEEKING 

C.1 NON-DEGREE SEEKING 

WHEN DO YOU WISH TO ENTER LEWIS 

FALL 19 

SPRING 19 



SUMMER 19. 



TO SATISFY FED GOV. REQ PLEASE INDICATE RACIAL OR ETHNIC INFORMATION 



BESSES?!- ~e° rei9n EI RELIG '°US I E i MARITAL 

background _Spanish-Surname L " J preference lj status 

— Black _0nental — catholic single 

. — Indian White — protestant married 



0 



SEX 

FEMALE 

— MALE 



HIGH SCHOOL FROM WHICH YOU WILL OR HAVE GRADUATED 



ENTERED 



m 



GRADUATED 

CD." 



TYPE 
OF 
SCHOOli 



CITY 



STATE 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 

□ CATHOLIC 

□ PUBLIC 

□ OTHER PRIVATE! 



DO YOU WISH TO LIVE IN UNIVERSITY HOUSING? 

IF YES. COMPLETE HOUSING APPLICATION YES 



NO 



[h] WHAT WILL YOU MAJOR IN? (SEE LIST) 



UNIVERSITIES. COLLEGES & NURSING SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 
(MOST RECENT F'RST) 



DATES ATTENDED 



FROM 



rn^" M0RE THAN 3 « USE AN ADD. SHEET 
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CREDITS 
TO EARNED 



MO YR MO YR 

] m [ 



mm 

MO YR 

m m 
m 



I 
I 
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REACHING THE RE-ENTRY ADULT: 



A MODEL FOR OUTREACH AND SERVICE 



Carol S. Layne, Coordinator 
College Adult Re-entry Services 
Jefferson Community College 
Louisville , Kentucky 



Introduction 

Jefferson Community College, located in Louisville, Kentucky, is 
the largest of the 13 institutions that comprise the University of 
Kentucky f s statewide system of community colleges. As Louisville's 
only comprehensive public community college, Jefferson provides career- 
oriented programs (the Associate in Applied Science degree) to prepare 
students for immediate technical or semi-professional employment; 
curricula for the first two years of baccalaureate programs; and 
general educational opportunities to meet the in-service, re-education, 
and cultural needs of the community. The college is committed to 
keeping requirements, procedures, and costs for admission to a* minimum 
and assistance to the student at a maximum. 

The need for assistance to the student is increased by the col- 
lege's open admissions policy whereby the opportunity for college-level 
work is provided, without restrictive admission criteria, along with 
the opportunity for extensive developmental courses and laboratories 
for those not ready to achieve academic potential upon entry. 

As an inner-city institution, Jefferson has always attracted 
large numbers of nontraditional students, with adults (25 and older) 




0 

comprising more than 50% of the total since 1977. (See Appendix I to 
this paper for a Student Profile.) These adults are frequently first- 
generation college students; a majority of them are women, and a 
majority of both sexes have both jobs and families to manage along with 
their return to school. A needs assessment survey of adult students 
conducted in 1977 by the counseling program revealed admissions coun- 
seling as a priority , along with on-going support for dealing with 
problems typical of the adult student. Further, the need for assistance 
(information on programs and accessibility) is perceived as existing 
beyond the campus, i.e., in the urban community from which most of 
Jefferson's nontraditional population is drawn. 

After two years of planning and research, an ad hoc Faculty/Staff 
Committee determined that Jefferson's response ';o these needs would be 
the creation of the College Adult Re-entry Services (JCC CARES) Center, 
which has now completed its third successful year as a part of the 
college's Student Services program. It is the college's only adult 
recruitment program. 

College Adult Re-entry Services (JCC CARES) 
Goals of the Center 

1. To provide information on the college, its programs, and 
their accessibility through Outreach contact with groups, 
agencies, and businesses in the community. 

2. To enable the adult who is 25 and older (those under 25 
qualify if they have had a significant interruption in their 
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educational process) to have access to the information, 
advising, and support needed to overcome potential barriers 
in the re-entry process. 
3. To provide service for currently enrolled adults through 
special programs and monitoring in order to enhance their 
chances for academic success. 

Note: Goals 1 and 2 represent 75% of the program's efforts. It was 
decided that an Outreach program would be more successful if 
it were not mere recruiting — if it focused more as a 
community service, which included a full-time Center so that 
adults referred from Outreach contacts could receive complete 
and coordinated pre-enrollment counseling. The decision has 
proved to be positive; the offer of a special service for 
employees, clients, etc., has opened many doors in the com- 
munity. In addition, the Center offers a special resource for 
enrolled adults who need on-going support. 

Steps in the Creation of the CARES Center 

1. Two faculty members with involvement in the planning and a 
strong commitment to the project were recommended by the 
ad hoc committee and were approved by the college adminis- 
tration: a Coordinator (with 9 hours of release time) and an 
Assistant Coordinator (with 6 hours), who help staff the 
Center and who conduct the Outreach and service programs. 

2. Funding was received from two sources. The institution 
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provides the major portion (80%) through salaries, the 
facility, and its maintenance. Title III funds provide the 
actual operating costs (a total of approximately $12,500 per 
year) . 

3. The program's aims were coordinated with all other facets of 
student services and with faculty, thus establishing a network 
for referral and avoiding duplication of effort. 

4. A request for volunteers from faculty, staff, and student body 
-.: to aid in staffing the Center resulted in 28-32 volunteer hours 

per week to supplement the time of the Coordinators. (The 
faculty and staff feel a commitment to the CARES program due 
to their involvement in its initiation.) 

5. Volunteers are given training sessions, a manual that contains 
pertinent information, and a CARES Advising Guide for Adult 
Students that contains questions most frequently asked by 
potential adult students and appropriate techniques for 
dealing with real or perceived barriers. In addition, a video 
tape of a mock interview with an adult enrollee and role 
playing are included as part of the training. Volunteers 
receive credit in one of two areas of professional accounta- 
bility — student advising or institutional service. 

6. An Advisory Committee was set up consisting of twelve members 
from community businesses, social service agencies, and 
educational services, and one faculty and one student 

Sua 
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representative. This group aids in planning and evaluating 
Outreach and serves as a link between the school and the 
community. 

7. Special programs and monitoring projects, especially for high 
risk students, are designed to meet the needs of adults, based 
on evaluations in the interview sessions and on follow-up. 
Examples of programs include monthly brown bag support group 
sessions, and programs on time management, study skills, single 
parenting, and job searching. 



8. An Outreach program was planned and implemented, with 82 off- 
campus visits and presentations conducted to date. 
The Outreach Program 

Jefferson's advertising for recruitment '.s limited to printing 
course schedules and Continuing Education offerings in the local news- 
papers; the Outreach program has become a viable substitute. The 
program was planned in conjunction with the college's mission, using 
information on student populations, data gathered as various technical 
programs were established, and available community resource manuals 
(see below) which helped to identify appropriate contacts for the 
target populations. 

While much of the Outreach activity is directed to the community 

at large, the following target populations were identified: 

1. Women — particularly displaced homemakers, single parents, 
welfare mothers, and others in transitional life phases 
(Women represent 60% of the college population and over 80% 
of the clients seen in the Center.) 
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2. Underemployed persons 

3. Unemployed persons 

4. Minority groups 

5 . Senior citizens 

6. GED recipients 

Specific efforts for carrying out the activity include dissemin- 
ation of the CARES brochure (See Appendix II to this paper) , one-to-one 
presentations to personnel officers or program coordinators, staff or 
other group presentations, formal speeches, and classes/workshops on 
the re-entry process. Five categories of Outreach visitation have been 
established (See Appendix III to this paper for a complete list of off- 
campus visits.) 

Social Service Agencies 

Business and Industry 

Educational Centers 

Business, Civic, Social, Religious and Professional Organizations 

Community in General 
Social Service Agencies 

This category represents a majority of activity and has had 
especially positive results for several reasons. First, many re-entry 
adults, particularly women, frequently experience life changes and 
actively seek help from counseling/service organizations. Secondly, 
such agencies are highly receptive to information that can increase 
their networking efforts, and finally, other suggestions for outreach 

4uo 



are often obtained- This reciprocal referral arrangement benefits our 
students who need the services but are unaware of their existence. 

Useful in identifying such agencies are the Human Resources 
Directory , the Human Relations Resource Manual for Women , lists of 
community centers and senior citizens' groups available from the Chamber 
of Commerce or city/county government, the telephone directory, and 
announcements in local newspapers . 
Business and Industry 

Primarily, businesses with tuition reimbursement plans for em- 
ployees have been contacted; however, other businesses with large 

m 

numbers of underemployed and commitment to upward mobility for employees 
have been responsive even when they lack tuition funds . Planning in 
this area utilizes lists of employers (by size and category) obtained 
from the Chamber of Commerce and the Department of Labor and Manpower 
Services. Consideration is given to the relationship between job 
activities and the college's programs? contact is geared to those who 
hire or promote on the basis of courses/programs within our capability. 
For firms promoting four-year degrees, the fact that Jefferson offers 
the first two years of study at the lowest tuition rate in the state 
has been a selling point. 

Local hospitals represent the largest response in terms of 
referrals in this category. Other businesses which have Education/ 
Training Specialists or Employee Counseling Services (in addition to 
the usual personnel officers) are particularly good targets, as are 
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places of employment of faculty/staff spouses and students. 
Educational Centers 

Adult Learning Labs , GED Centers, and educational brokering 
services such as Educational Opportunity Centers make up most of this 
category, which is the largest overall in terms of referrals to the 
Center and is, by comparison, perhaps the easiest to establish- Con- 
tact with the public school's Adult Education Office resulted in a 
presentation to the staff of all Adult Learning Centers (eight) and 
subsequent on-site visits to all centers. GED Centers run by the 
public school system are listed in the phone directory; others have 
been identified through contact with GED testing centers . (Two local 
hospitals, for instance, provide GED Centers for their employees.) 

In addition, CETA training programs, federal programs such as Job 
Corps and Community Action, and private foundations for the advancement 
of minority groups have provided valuable contacts. 
Business, Civic, Professional, Social, and Religious Organizations 

In this area formal speeches are the typical mode of Outreach. 
Lists of the first four are available from the Chamber of Commerce? 
in addition, newspaper notices of meetings frequently give names and 
phone numbers of program chairpersons. Significant among these have 
been the Louisville Personnel Association, Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, American Association of Business Women, Single Parents, 
Parents Without Partners, Older Women's League, and Widows and Widowers 
Organization. Most are very receptive to program ideas because the 
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information presented is relevant to their adult membership. 

Ministerial Associations and women's church groups have also been 
contacted. In some cases, these groups were willing to put our notices 
in their publications. A current project is a mailing to all Federated 
Women's Clubs, Homemakers groups, and Garden Clubs, lists of which are 
reav available. 
Community at Large 

Activities in this category are varied and include cooperation with 
other units on campus or, in one instance, with other schools. 

1 . Announcements of the CARES service in all schedules of course 
offerings. (See Appendix IV to this paper.) 

2. Five radio/television interviews have been arranged with the 
help of the Public Relations Office. 

3. A continuing Education course "College' Can Be For You" is 
offered each semester (See Appendix V to this paper) with 
cooperation of the CE office and student service components. 

4. A "Community Day at Your Community College" offers an infor- 
mation session, classroom visits, campus tours, and a panel of 
adult students who add their personal perspective to the re- 
entry process. The program is free and open to the public. 

5. A free annual workshop "Thinking of Going Back to Schoo^?" is 
organized by Jefferson and presented in conjunction with two 
private colleges, the University of Louisville, the state 
vocational/technical school and the local EOC. The program is 
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rotated among the various campuses and has been presented 
three times- (See Appendix VI to this paper.) 
6- - Three invitations to staff information booths have been 

received through various outreach contacts — a Women's Fair 
sponsored by the YWCA, the National Women f s Committee Con- 
ference held in Louisville in 1982, and the annual Women's 
Equality Day celebration. 

7. Welcome Wagon and Newcomers include CARES brochures in the 
informational packets that they distribute to people moving 
into the metropolitan area. 

8. CARES information has been included in newsletters published 
by various organizations, including Church Women United, the 
State AFL/CIO, and the Louisville Personnel Association. 

9. A current project is the publication of a newspaper supplement 
to the Courier Journal , which will feature Jefferson and all 
other postsecondary options for adults. 

The typical outreach contact begins with a phone call to a key 
person in the group, agency, or business. After an introduction of the 
CARES program and the offer of its service to members or employees, a 
request for an appointment, not to exceed 30 minutes, is made for the 
purpose of sharing information and materials. To date only three calls 
have not resulted in arrangements for outreach presentations and each 
of these came after discussion revealed that the offer lacked relevancy. 

As indicated earlier, the success of the Outreach program can be 
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attributed in large part to the fact that the visitation is presented 
as a service, not a recruiting effort. The service thrust is supported 
by the full-time Center for referrals and by the approach taken in the 
Outreach session; whether it is a one-to-one or a group presentation, 
it contains information on the Adult Student Movement (numbers, problems, 
success rate, etc.), Jefferson's adult population, degree programs, 
special support services, non-academic programs, and accessibility to 
all of the above. 

Of almost equal importance is the follow-up to all outreach con- 
tacts , who are informed of referrals and are contacted regularly to 
identify further needs for information or materials . Contacts also 
receive notices of all special programs and workshops. 
Results of the CARES Program of Outreach and Service 

1. 1,274 individual referrals from Outreach, with an approximate 
enrollment rate of 60%. 

2. Increased support for enrolled adults through cooperation with 
all other service units and faculty and through monitoring 
projects which indicate that the CARES program makes a signi- 
ficant impact on the retention and success rate for most adults 
served . 

3. Recruitment for college's non-academic units: Continuing 
Education (three courses have resulted from business contacts), 
Summer Prep and Career Workshop, two state-funded developmental 
programs . 
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4. Cooperation with other local schools, of special benefit to 
Jefferson's transfer students - 

5. An increase in community awareness and an improved image for 
the college. 

Further information ' on the CARES Model may be obtained by contacting 
the Coordinator. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AT JCC - FALL 1977 TO FALL 1981 



CHARACTERISTIC 


FALL f 77 


FALL f 78 


FALL '79 


FALL '80 


FALL ! 81 






n = 5344 


n = 4514 


n = 4797 


n = 6113 


n * 6507 




SEX 














Male 


46 


43 


41 


40 


38 




Female 


54 


57 


59 


60 


62 




Marital Status 














Single 


65 


64 


63 


61 


fid 




Married 


35 


36 


37 




JO 


















White 


66 


72 




7 0 


72 




Black 


31 


25 


24 


21 


9n 




Span. Amer. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 

-L 




Other 


2 


2 


5 


6 


7 
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None 


39 


33 


J -L 


-3 O 






1-19 hours 


9 


10 


10 


10 






20-39 hours 


17 


19 


22 








40+ 


35 


38 


37 


34 






. FINANCIAL AID 














BEOG 


30 


21 


22 


23 


21 




JCC/UK 


4 


4 


A 
Ht 


C 
D 


4 




Fed . Loan 


1 


1 


1 


2 


-3 




VA 


19 


17 


16 


14 


11 




None 


46 


57 


57 


56 


D J- 




AGE 














.Lb— ZU 




30 


28 


27 


29 




21-35 




58 


^7 

Zj / 


^7 






36-50 




10 


11 


13 


13 




51-64 




1 


2 


2 


3 




65+ 




0 


0 


0 


0 




CHILDREN 














None 


56 


58 


55 


55 


-J (J 




1-2 


34 


31- 


34 


34 






3+ 


10 


11. 


11 


12 






CREDIT HOURS TAKEN 














1— 3 


11 


14 


14 


18 


17 




4-6 


20 


25 










7-11 


13 


13 


12 


14 


J — J 




12-15 


47 


40 


41 


40 


dd 
*-± \j 




16+ 


9 


8 


8 




ci 

D 




INCOME 














0-2999 


25 


22 


16 


16 


16 




3000-5999 


17 


14 


12 


12 


10 




6000-7499 


9 


8 


8 


7 


6 




7500-8999 


7 


7 


11 


7 


6 




9000+ 


42 


49 


53 


59 


62 
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Many Adults Today Want To Explore New Directions And Interests in Their Lives But Are Not Sure Where To Begin. 
We Hope Thai This Information Provides The Suppon And Encouragement Needed To Take The First Step. 



THIS INPOKMAIION IS \W\Wd BY 
THE Cl)I.IBil : ADULT HI: HNTHY SFJi 
VICES (JCC CARLS] OF JEFFERSON 
COMMUNI I'Y C( )l J .EOF. AN Y ADULT OF 
TWENTY FIVE AND OLDER WHO HAS 
HAD AN INTERRUI'l ION IN 1 1 IE IEDUCAT- 
IONAL PROCESS IS ENCOURAGED TO 
USE 11 IE SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES OF 
CARES FOR HELP IN HI 



U] GETTING STARTED 



M CAKES CENTER - .1 suppiirtive cnliy 
point Id ihe cobie VIm 1 Ctiili-r oilers a ser- 
vk"u In he||) prnvicli" uilimiiiiiiiJii, iulvisiiiy t «ind 
support lor Ik* nmW dilitlls. It also provides 
a pLiCe where the adult cm nu-el with others 
who are going through tin 1 w process, can 
Kip into ii network ol pfuplr on cjmpus and in 
iht! community, and can receive on-png sup- 
port and encouragement. 

II you nru tin adult whose education was in- 
lei rupled by military sitvuv, job, marriage or 
laniily responsibilities, divone or illness - or, 
i( you am an adult who would like to increase 
skills, job opportunities, and personal enrich* 
not, rail or visit the CARKS Center as your 
(iist step. The Center is locati'd on the Down- 
town Campus in the .IF Building at First and 
Broadway, Room MO, East Winy. Phone Carol 
Layne, Coordinators Carol Lewis, Assistant 
Coordinator, at 584-0181, Exl. 216. 

RE-ENTRY WORKSHOPS are olfered at least 
once during each school year. These programs 
olter help with the Emissions process and 
policies, with learning the ropes (or success, 
an(|wiihyelt , .iiiialllheik!i'(lt'(linlorniation. For 
the dale ol the next program, call the CARES 
Center, 584 0181, Exl. 216. 



GETTING ADMITTED 



LOCATION --Jefferson Community College, 
one ol thirteen two-year colleges in t:ie Univer- 
sity ol Kentucky system, has two locations: the 
Downtown Campus a! 109 East Broadway and 
the Southwest Campus at 1000 Community 
College Drive in Valley Station, Students may 
attend either or both campuses lor the courses 
they need, 

OPEN ADMISSIONS POLICY - Admission 
to college is open to anyone in the following 
categories: 

High school graduates 

GED crtilicate holders 

Any Kentucky resident ol 19 or older (with 
or without high school diploma or GED 
certificate) 

PROGRAMS - TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE 
DEGREES are awarded in the following areas; 

Accounting Technology 

Climate Control Technology 

Commercial Art Technology 

Culinary Arts 

■Data Processing Technology 
Early Childhood Education 
Electrical Engineering Technology 
Environmental Science 
Fire ScicnccTechnology 
' Human Services Technology 
Management Technology 
Mechanical Engineering Technology 
Medical Laboratory Technician 
Nursing 

Physical Therapy Assistant 

Real Estate 

Respiratory Therapist 

Secretarial Administration 
In addition, Jefferson oilers the Associate in 
Arts and the Associate in Science degrees. 



TRANSFER WORK -Thelirsl two years ol 
college woik toward advanced degrees are 
also available lor over 100 areas including 
Accounting, Business, Chemistry, Commun- 
ications, Education, Engineering, Humanities, 
Psychology, Sociology, Prelaw, Pre-Medi- 
cine, and PreDenlislry. 

For application materials, call the Admis- 
sions Ollice, Downtown, 584-7219; Southwest, 
935-9B4V. 

NON-CREDIT COURSES - Additionally, 
there are numberous opportunities lor non- 
credit courses in personal interest and self- 
growth areas through the Olficeol Continuing 
Education, 5810181, Ext. 170. 

COST The tuition at Jelferson is $17 per 
credit hour up to a maximum ol $195 per se- 
mester for Kentucky residents, Cosl (or out- 
ol'Slale residents is $42 per credil hour. Ken- 
t ucky residents over 65 years ol age may allend 
luilioivlree under the Donovan Scholar Pro* 
gram lor senior citizens. 

ORIENTATION - Sludenls who are newly 
admit ted are given orientation lo the college at 
assigned times. They are introduced to the 
programs, policies and "upport services of the 
college. Also, at Orientation, students are test- 
ed in basic skills areas of English, Reading, and 
Math lor placement in the proper levels ol 
courses, 




BUILDING SKILLS AND 
SELF-CONFIDENCE 



?■ 

DEVELOPMENTAL COURSES are available 
for help with basic skills in the following areas: 

English Math 

Reading Natural Sciences 
These courses are designed lo help Ihe indivi- 
dual inciease skills to ensure success at the 
college level in subsequent courses. 

READING AND STUDY SKILLS CENTER 
provides programs and aids lor the skills essen- 
tial to learning such as organizing materials, 
taking notes, taking examinations, and deve- 
loping good study habits, This serviceislreeol 
charge lo any JCC student and is located in 
Ihe Learning Resource Center. Contact the 
Coordinator, 5B4-01BI. Ext. 159, lor further 
inlormntion, 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS - The Special Ser- 
uices Prqpm is designed lo help sludenls with 
academic potential succeed in college .11 oilers 
a closely coordinated program of academic 
courses, tutoring, counseling, and some ext ro- 
curricular activities for 150 qualified students, 
Contact Marly Miller, Coordinator, at 584 0181, 
Ext. 318. 

The Coreer Workshop is a luilion-lree pro- 
gram designed (or adulls whoareinterestedin 
upgrading their basic skills ii 1 Reading, English, 
Math and Study Hahils in preparation lor en- 
tering college or vocational school, The pro- 
gram is highly individualized and includes per- 
sonal, academic, vocational/career counseling 
and tutorial services. Contact Judy Walkins, 
Coordinator, at 5810181, Ext. 231, 

In addition, several courses olfer help in 
making thetronsilion to college; among these 
are Ihe following: 
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INTRODUCTION TO INTblil'hllSONAL 
COMMUNICATIONS (CMS 101 3 credil 
hours) is a cuur so (bigm-d lo lu lp pqibho 
are interested in enhaiu injj or updating the 
skills needed lo relate in j personal, social or 
business environment, 

INDIVIDUAL GROWTH IN HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS is a course which focuses on help- 
ing •» person become more sell ■directed, It ex- 
plores such topics as goal seltmij and conllicl 
and stress management, 

FRESHMAN ORIENTATION is a one hour 
course which oilers awareness ol college ser- 
vices and procedures and help in using time eh 
leclively, making decisions, selling goals and 
' ming careers. 



^ HELPING YOU MAKE IT 

FINANCIAL AID- Regardless ol your age, 
some type ol linancialaid may be available lor 
you. Check the possibles by calling one ol 
JCC's Financial Aid officers .it 584-0181. Exl, 
138 or 114 lor the Downtown Campus, or 
935 98-19 for Southwesi. 

VETERAN'S INFORMATION - II you are a 
veteran or the widow or orphan ol a veteran 
with eligibility benefits, call the Veteran's Affairs 
Office, 58-1-0181, Exl. 225, 

INDIVIDUALCOUNSELING-AUIslaffol 
professionally trained counselors is available 
lo assist students wiihihcir academic, person- 
al, and vocational concerns, The service is free; 
students or potential students may visit the 

center in the LV Building, Room 11 Lor call 
581 0181, Ext, 177, 

CAREER INFORMATION - A career Re- 
source room is located near Hie Counseling 
Center, You are invited to use this resource as 
you explore career possibilities, The Counsel- 
ing stall includes Career specialists who con 
assist in career exploration and choice by pro- 
viding information on preparation and pro- 
spects lor employment in various lields, Con- 
tact the Counseling Center, 



J LEARNING ABOUT 
R JEFFERSON COMMUNITY 
& COLLEGE 

FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING - A full comple- 
ment of classes available day and evening dur- 
ing Fall, Spring and Summer terms, 

FULL ACCREDITATION - Credits are 
transferable lo other colleges and universities. 

PERSONALIZED EDUCATION - A faculty 
and staff committed lo the community college 
concept of individualized instruction and of 
responding to changing needs ol the com- 
munity, 

A STUDENT BODY WITH A MAJORITY 
OF ADULT STUDENTS - 53% are 25 or 
older. Many attend part-time and have either 
job or lamily responsibilities or both while 



HEARING IT FROM THE 
PEOPLE INVOLVED 



""In my experience in the classroom, many of 
the reluming adult studenls have been among 
my very besl sludents; they are typically well- 
prepared and interested in the subject matter. 
They are also inclined to participate in class 
dicussion where, by reason of their maturity, 
they can bring to bear points of view that an 
eighteen-year old would never think of," 
Dr. David L Driscoll.Jr, 

Chairman, Social& Behavioral 
Sciences Division 

"By bringing a sense of maturity, dedication, 
and purpose to the JCC campus, our adult 
learners have contributed significantly lo the 
quality o[ the college's academic programs," 

Dr. Ronald Horvalh 
Director of Jefferson ' 
Community College ' 



"I sat in inylirsl(*go class at Hie ag«of37. 
Willi Hie help ol all Ihe support systems JCC 
has,nol only have I stayed in school, bul I've 
done well II JCC weri- a four-year college, I'd 
slay here until graduation, I love il!" 



t PsychologyMajor 

"Iwiisnervousaboulrelurningloschoolaller 
20 years, bul Willi the help of Ihe nicepeoplc in 
CARES Center and my instructors I was able 
to make Ihe adjustment quite easily and have 
been brhinale enough lo beaUe lo mainlain a 
3,6 grade point average," 
ClifPaquin, 

Pre law transfer sludenl 



, Wks, . 

"I was scared to deathaboul reentering school 
after being out eighteen years. So far, every- 
one has been of great help, and I find that I am 
really surprising myself with my progress." 

Barbara Kendall r 

Dala Processing Major 
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APPENDIX III 



Outreach Visitation/Activities 



I. Social Service Agencies 
Action Now 

Alternatives For Women 

Bureau of Social Services (DHR) 

Bureau of Vocational Rahabilitation 

Community Action Agency 

Community Treatment Center 

Creative Employment Project for Women 

Counsel and Human Service 

Displaced Homemakers Centers (3) 

Female Offenders Resource Center 

Human Development Center 

Jewish Family and Vocational Services 

Louisville Central Community Center 

Options for Women 

Senior Community Service Employment Program 
Senior House, Inc. 

Seven Counties Mental Health Services 

Southern Indiana Mental Health and Guidance Center 

Spouse Abuse Center 

VET Center 

Women 1 s Center (YWCA) 

Work Incentive Program for Welfare Parents 
Youth Job Corps 



II. Business and Industry 

Brown and Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Census Bureau 

Clanton and Company Insurance 
Emergency Medical Service 
Fischer Packing Company 

Greater Louisville Central Labor Council 
Humana Corporation 

Kentucky Fair and Exposition Center 
Kentucky Fried Chicken Incorporated 
Local Hospitals (6) 
Machinists Local Union 
Pepsico, Inc . 

Sts. Mary and Elizabeth Hospital 
Skillmakers , Inc . 

U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
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(Appendix III Con't.) 

III. Educational Services 

Adult Education/Public School System 

Adult Learning Centers (6) 

Educational Opportunity Centers (2) 

GED Centers (8) 

The Lincoln Foundation 

PTA District Coordinator 



IV. Business, Professional, Civic, Social, and Religious Organizations 

American Association of Retired Persons 
American Business Women's Association 
American Society for Training and Development 
Business and Professional Women's Club 
Church Women United 
Churches (2) 

Federal Women's Programs (HUD and U.S. Postal Service) 

Louisville Personnel Association 

Ministerial Associations (1) 

National Council of Jewish Women 

Newcomers 

Older Women's League 
Parents Without Partners 
Single Parents 
Welcome Wagon 
Widows and Widowers 



V. General (See text of article) 
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APPENDIX IV 

J.C.C, CARES 

Attention Adult Students 
COLLEGE ADULT RE-ENTRY SERVICES 

If you're an adult whose education has been interrupted by 

* job 

* marriage 

* family responsibilities 

* divorce 

* military service 

* illness or accident ... or 

If you're an adult who would like to resume you education to 

* improve skills 

* gain new skills 

* consider a career change 

* take courses for enrichment • 

JCC CARES can help. CARES is a service designed to meet the 
education, advisory, and support needs of the adult (25 or 
older) who is considering coming (back) to school. If you 
would like to discuss the re-entry process or get pre- 
admissions advising, call JCC CARES, 584-0181, Ext. 345, or 
come to the CARES Center in the L.V. Building, Room 112 
(on Chestnut between First and Second Streets) • 
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APPENDIX IV CONT'D 

THE FIRST STEP FOR 
ADULT STUDENTS 

by Carol Layne, Coordinator 

The College Adult Re-entry Service (JCC CARES) is a 
special component of * Jef f erson 1 s Student Services, designed 
to meet the needs of adults who are resuming their education, 
CARES serves as a pre-enrollment center which offers coor- 
dinated information on the entry process, referral to 
appropriate campus resources, and as an on-going support 
system for adults after enrollment. 

The CARES Center was established in 197 9 to meet the 
needs of adults in the community: those over 25 now 
constitute 53% of the student body. Our service includes 
the following: 

1. A personal interview 

* assessment of individual needs/goals 

* explanation of the enrollment process 
application ACT/CPP requirements 
advising orientation 
registration 

* discussion of the college's programs 

* referral to other campus resources 
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2. A support system 

* through the center which is open full-time and 
is staffed by coordinators and trained faculty/ 
staff volunteers 

* through programs designed to meet the special 
needs of adult students 

* through follow-up on students 1 progress 

If you are considering resuming your education after an 
interruption at any level (high school graduate, high school 
dropout, some college hours earned, etc.), our service 
offers help in the first steps of your consideration, 
whether you are thinking about a two-year or four-year 
degree program,, courses for increasing job 'skills, or 
learning for personal enrichment* Typically, re-entry 
adults wish to discuss not only their educational goals, but 
their personal concerns about adjusting to the learning 
environment, brushing up skills necessary for success, and 
learning to manage the time demands of school, home, job, 
and family. 

Call the CARES Center at 584-0181, Ext. 345, for an 
appointment. The service is free and is offered without 
any obligation. 
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College Can Be For You! 



Target Audience: 
Faculty: 



Course Schedule: 



Dates: 
Place: 
Fee: 

Register Now: 



Adults who have never attended college or who are returning 
to college 

Carol Layne, Coordinator of College Adult Re-entry 
Services (CARES) 

Carol Lewis, Assistant Coordinator of CARES 

Sara Mc Combs, Reading and Study Skills Specialist 

Sherman Bush, Financial Aid Officer 

Jeanne Block, Counseling 

Phil Ronniger, Counseling 



March 29 

April 5 

April 12 

April 19 

April 26 



Session one 



Session 
Session 
Session 
Session 



two 
three 
four 
five 



Learning the Ropes (includes 
an individual assessment) 
Managing Time and Money Problems 
Brushing Up Study Techniques 
Exploring Career Opportunities 
Avoiding Traps/Making It Happen 



The course will meet five Mondays: 
19 and 26 from 12:30 - 2:30. 



March 29, April 5, 12, 



Room LV 101-F of the LV Building on campus (Located between 
1st and Second Streets, Chestnut Street at rear) 

$7.50 covers tuition and all materials. Checks should be 
made payable to Jefferson Community College. 

Enrollment is limited to 25. Detach the registration form 
below and return with check to the office of Continuing 
Education. Or, call the above office at 584-0181, Ext. 170. 
If you register by phone, fee will be payable at the beginning 
of the first session. Our office is located in Room 109 
of the LV Building. 



Name Social Security No. 

Address 

(Street and Number) (City and State) " (Zip) (Phone) 



Mail this form with $7.50 registration fee to: 

Office of Continuing Education 
Jefferson Community College 
Box 1036 

Louisville, KY 40201 



PROGRAM 
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Saturday, December 1, 1979 



Jefferson Community College 
Hartford Building (HB) 



9:00 A.M. - 1:00 P.M. 



9:00 - 9:30 A.M. 
9:30 - 10:00 A.M. 
10:00 - 11:00 A.M. 



11:00 - 11:15 A.M. 
11:15 - 12:15 P.M. 



Activity 

Registration 

— coffee and danish 

SPEAKER, MARY MARGARET HITLVIHILL 

4TH WARD ALDERMAN, LOUISVILLE BOAUD OF 

ALDERMEN 

SESSION I 
(choose one) 

Learning the Ropes 
Room HB 204 

: — degree programs ' 

— non-degree programs 

— support services 

— college terminology 

— CLEP 



Coffee Break 

Session II 
(choose one) 



HB, Lol^y 



HB C06 - 005 



Pulling It All Together 
Room HB 206 

— problems (internal &. 

external) in (re) 
entering college 

— preparing oneself 

— preparing the family 

— time management 



12:15 - 1:00 P.M. 



Handle on Those 

Books-Let's Make it Easy 
Room HB 204 
— Fear of failure . . . 

- overcoming high school 
transcripts 

- re-entry students do 
succeed 

How to succeed . . . 

- getting into the 
study habit 

- sharpening your 
learning tools 



Meet the College/University 
representatives, faculty, av .d 
students 

(These sessions will be presented by faculty 
administrative staff, and students from the 
sponsoring institutions.) 



Planning For Your Life 
Room HB 206 



— choosing a (second) 
career 

— career opportunities' 

— non- traditional alter- 
natives 

— self-assessment 



HB Lobby 



HA? 

J«ff«r«oa CiTiuity Collage 



MJILDING COOKS: 

JT - JfTTDUCK BUILDING 

HI - HJUtTTOU) BUILOIHC 

U - LOUIS Mil VOCATIONAL 
TXCH. mSTITUTl 

L*C - tEAJWIHC RESOU11CZ 
COfTZI 




Program Par ticipant* 

Carol Layne and Catherine Aponte. JCC CARES. 
(College Adult Re-Entry Service*) Jefferson 
Community College 

Joyce Buah. .^sietant Coordinator. Continuing 
Education, Spaldins College 

William Cox. Coordinator Special Students 
Services and leathering Ev«w, Counaalir.^ 
Center. University of Louisville 

Harge Veaolovslci. Assistant Dean and N«ncy Howard. 
Admissions Counuelor. Missions and Educational 
Services, Bellaraine College 

Bill Evans, Regional Director. Jefferaon Stata 
Vocational Technical School 

Dan Connell. Project Director. Educational 
Opportunity Center 
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Any adult whose education has been 
interrupted by . . . 

*job *marriage *divorce 
*family responsibilities *illness/accident 

Any adult who would like to . . . 

*change careers *improve skills 
*gain new skills *take courses for enrichment 

For questions or further information, 
call: 

JCC CARES 584-0181 



Enrollment may be made by returning the 
form below or registering at the door. 
This program is being offered fjee of 
charge. C.E.U.'s are available. 

***** *Registration Form* ***** 

Name 



Address 
City 



State 



Mail to: 



JCC CARES 

ef f er^on "orr unity -College 
109 East % iit/ay 
Louisville, KY 40202 
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"SO, YOU THINK YOU WANT TO 

GO (BACK) TO COLLEGE . . . ." 

A PROGRAM ON ISSUES AND ANSWERS 

ABOUT 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

December 1, 1979 

Jefferson Community College 
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BELLARMINE COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SPALDING COLLEGE 
JEFFERSON COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
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